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THE THIRD WAVE. 


eho already has the most mischievous English states- 
man of the century miscalculated his power for mis- 
chief ; and the interest of his Jatest failure is already half lost 
dn the expectation of a coming contest which, if he be once 
more defeated, ought to be his last. In very many respects 
the division of Tuesday morning was wholly satisfactory. 
The verdict was not only in accordance with the overwhelm- 
ing weight of evidence, but it was given with no uncertain 
voice. A majority of 116 (for the Parnellite party had only 
a technical right to be counted at all) decided against Sepa- 
ration—a term which Mr. Giapstove dismisses as “ vulgar 
“ slang,” and which may possibly be so if vulgar slang is the 
speech of common sense. Yet this great majority, five-sixths 
of which was composed of those who but the other day were 
the strongest and most intelligent of Mr. Guapstone’s fol- 


_ lowers, is even less remarkable for its numerical bulk than 


for its intellectual composition. As the lists, still long lists, 
of the Gladstonians pure and simple who have flung away 
all pretence to independent judgment, and have given Mr. 
GiapsTonE a bookful of blank cheques to fill in as he pleases, 
are examined, the dearth of men of even the slightest poli- 
tical and intellectual distinction is almost inconceivable. 
Not an independent member of the slightest eminence fol- 
lowed him into the lobby, and among his own placed coad- 
jutors Sir Witi1am Harcourt, Mr. Mortey, Mr. Bryce, and 
Sir Cuartes RussE.t are almost the only persons who possess 
any kind of distinction other than that which arises from 
sitting for a certain number of years in official rooms, making 
a certain number of speeches, and drawing a certain amount 
of salary. It would probably be impossible to find such a 
residuum, such a mass of human lees and dregs, on the side 
of a Prime Minister in any division-list of modern times on 
a question of equal importance. 

The interest, however, of these reflections, and even of the 
final events of Monday night, has paled already, though the 
speeches of that night made by far the best debate of the whole 
protracted series, and though the incidents which followed, 
especially the great and unprecedented outburst of patriotic 
feeling in the lobby, were striking enough. All the four 
principal speeches of the night were in their different ways 
noteworthy. Mr. Giapstone’s was indeed injured by the 
ill-temper arising from a sense of his coming defeat, and its 

ration was little else than a rifacimento, considerably in- 
jured in the refashioning, of another peroration of his twenty 
years ago, but it deserved the praise due to strenuous and 
ingenious, if disingenuous and splenctic, effort. Sir 
Hicxs-Beacu, whose unimpassioned manner and absence 
of oratorical tricks often lend themselves to the ready- 
made depreciation of Radical summary-writers, put his 
ints very forcibly, and turned Mr. PaRNELL’s guns very 
imosinele on the Irish leader in reference to the constantly- 
repeated figment of Conservative Home Rule, which Lord 
Carnarvon has exploded yet once more. Mr. Parne.t 
himself played the part of the wolf in sheep’s clothing 
in a manner not unworthy of the stage he trod; while 
Mr. Goscnen, as he has done all through this contest, 
displayed fighting powers with which six months ago no 
one dreamed of crediting him, made the bestial howls of 
the Irish members instruments of their own discomfiture, 
adroitly drew Mr. Giapstove into a fresh equivocation, and 
covered that remarkable Home Ruler and anti-Coercionist, 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt, with very agreeable ridicule. Yet 
all this is felt to be ancient history, and the most important 


part of the whole proceedings, next to the actual division, 
was perhaps the explosion of loyal feeling which has been 
already referred to. It is not always, perhaps it is not very 
often, that the House of Commons exactly represents by its 
decisions the feeling of the people of England ; it did so on 
Tuesday morning in spite of circumstances more adverse 
than have ever before been known. 

As always, and more than ever, it is necessary to look 
forward rather than backward. Mr. Grapstonr’s natural 
inclination (which is to take every advantage which the game 
allows him, and some which it does not) would doubtless have 
been, not to dissolve, but to follow in this instance Con- 
stitutional precedent, and resign. He would thus embarrass 
the Opposition, and give an opportunity to those of the 
revolters who are still casting longing, lingering looks at 
him to come back to his side. But there were three other 
things to prevent this—Pride, Mr. Parnett, and the cer- 
tainty, or at least the extreme probability, that any suc- 
cessor for whom the QuEEN sent would himself advise an 
early dissolution. The work so well cut out on Tuesday 
morning has to be sewn; and it can only be sewn by the 
constituencies. Very seldom has there been an election in 
which success is so certain if the game is properly played, 
but in which proper playing is more delicate and difficult. 
It is not the open attacks threatened by the Separatists 
on Unionist seats that are to be feared, even with the 
supple Mr. Scunapnorst to organize them. War to the 
knife is a game that two can play at, and there is no doubt 
that the Unionist knife is the longer, the heavier, and the 
sharper of the two, if only it be deftly used. The first and 
simplest thing to be done (though it is not in itself wholly 
simple) is the maintenance of the principle that sitti 
Unionists—Tory, Whig, or Radical—shall not be attack: 
from the Unionist side. At Huddersfield, in the St. Ives 
division of Cornwall, and elsewhere, arrangements have 
already been made for this purpose, and the example has 
only to be followed. No doubt this is more easily said 
than done. Local politicians are apt to think consider- 
ably more of party names than of the merit of measures, 
and it will no doubt cause a pang to no small numbers 
of Blues to vote Yellow, and vice versd. Yet the thing isa 
matter of life and death, and the sacrifice will be the less, 
as the Parliament following the dissolution is not likely 
itself to be a very long-lived one, inasmuch as its man- 
date will have been practically exhausted when it has 
in one way or another knocked Mr. Giapsrone’s schemes 
on the head. We have now had three very long Parlia- 
ments, and there is every probability of a series of short 
ones. Moreover, it is always easier to persuade men to 
play a game which is nearly “on velvet,” and such is the 
Unionist game in the constituencies at present represented 
by Unionists. In hardly a single constituency, if Con- 
servatives and Liberals hang together, can the Irish and the 
mere Gladstonian know-nothings even endanger the seat. 
But the second and by far the most important and dangerous 
part of the game will be that of carrying the war into the 
enemies’ camp. Every Gladstonian seat must be challenged, 
and it will be in deciding which of the two, Conservative 
or Liberal, is in each case to be run that the managers 
of the three parties headed by Lord Sauissury, Lord 
Hartineton, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will have most dif- 
ficulty. For here there is no prerogative title such as 
that by a ye Unionist and here 

y rivalry and pretensions will have most scope. 
The difficulty will be. least in Scotland and Wales, where 
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the general predominance of Liberalism indicates pretty 
clearly that Conservatives should for the time waive their 
claims and support a good Liberal Unionist. In many 
English constituencies no small difficulty may arise, and 
the task of preparing for it cannot be too soon undertaken. 
It is, however, a consolation that, even if mistakes in such 
cases be made, they will not lead to positive loss, but only 
to the throwing away of gain. The Unionists of the present 
Parliament being a solid majority of the entire House, their 
return would of itself safeguard the position, if no more. 
But it may be hoped that a very great deal more will be 
aimed at and attained. We go to the country 343, “ we 
must come back four hundred”—more if possible—and, if 
the fight is fought in the right way, there is little doubt that 
we shall. Not merely by tactics as just shown, but in open 
fighting, no party has ever had a battle to fight with such ad- 
vantages as the Unionist party now. Except the mortally 
wounded Caucus and Mr. GLapstonr’s battered popularity, 
everything is on the Union side, argumentatively and other- 
wise. From both ends of Europe the Kerry murderers, the 
Belfast rioters, and the rioters of Pesth fight against Siszra 
for those who like arguments from example and experience. 
For those who prefer severer demonstrations, the arguments 
as to Home Rule of Mr. Cuampertarn, Mr. Goscuen, Lord 
Hartineton, Sir Henry James, Lord Sarispury are on 
record, unanswered because unanswerable. But for elec- 
tioneering purposes nothing can be so effective as a forcible 
and repeated exposure of the utterly scandalous history of 
the defunct Bill itself. Begun in deceit and tergiversation, 
it has lived a life of perpetual prevarication on the part of 
its author and of every variety of discreditable trick on the 
part of its supporters. It is even now by no means certain 
that, if Mr. Guapstonz could have subdued the two passions 
which exist together in him, imperiousness and duplicity, 
he might not have squeezed his measure through. He was 
equally unfortunate in his yieldings and his refusals to yield, 
in his explanations and his retractations. As for his fol- 
lowers, false news and empty threats have been their sword 
and spear. Let this be explained to the constituencies, on the 
one hand, and let the feeling against disruption be thoroughly 
roused on the other, and there is little fear of the result. 
Already Mr. Giapstone “ swims in sight of the great third 
“ wave, That never a swimmer shall cross or climb.” A 


_ little more, and it should descend on him and on his plans for 


his country’s ruin, 


PAID MEMBERS. 


R. GLADSTONE’S gratuitous proposal of the pay- 
ment of members of Parliament would be surprising 
if it had been made by any other Minister. He had not 
been asked to express an opinion on the subject, for the 
question which he professed to answer referred only to the 
ary of election expenses out of the rates or taxes. 
ven if there had been a reasonable occasion for propound- 
ing a novel and questionable doctrine, it was quite unneces- 
sary to renew the quarrel which he has of late deliberately 
provoked between different classes. It is’ highly probable 
that his wanton and offensive comment on his own proposal 
explains his motive for raising an irrelevant issue. The 
additional bribe to the working class would not have been 
suflicient for Mr. Guapstone’s purpose if it had not been 
combined with an appeal to popular spite and envy. Mr. 
GuapstToxE thought fit to sneer at the liberality of a country 
which could afford to allow what he called “ political pen- 
“ sions ” to public servants of rank and station. The Radical 
Clubs will not be slow to echo his implied protest against 
a supposed privilege in which artisans and labourers have 
hitherto had no share. Delicate consideration for the feelings 
and interests of his own friends and colleagues is apparently 
repudiated by Mr. Guapstove as inconsistent with his public 
duty. They may have proved their devotion by opportune 
conversion to Home Rule as the last sacrifice in a long 
course of loyal service ; but they have the disqualification of 
birth and station, and they must be prepared for invidious 
exposure by their chief to the jealousy of the multitude. 


- . The political pensions which are ironically attributed to 


the liberality of the country are limited in number and 
moderate in amount. Tenure of certain offices for a time 
specified by law entitles the former incumbent to receive a 
pension, of the first or second class according to his former 
official rank, as soon as there is a vacancy. The applicant 
is required to state in general terms that his private fortune 
is not sufficient to enable him to maintain his social position. 
In almost all cases the recipient of the pension has applied 


to the public benefit abilities and industry which woulg 
have raised him to distinction and competence in some 
other employment. The restrictions on the part of pensions 
have been so strictly construed that the list is seldom full. Ex. 
Ministers of moderate fortune have sometimes in doubtful cases 
decided the question against their own interests, and the ma- 
jority of their number have possessed’ ample means. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD received when he was out of office a pension 
of 2,000/. a year ; and certainly neither friends nor generous 
opponents would have wished to see him reduced to pecuniary 
straits. Two at least of Mr. Giapstone’s colleagues in his 
last Administration hold Ministerial pensions, which are, of 
course, suspended during a renewed tenure of office. The 
whole amount is insignificant, and the country receives full 
value for the burden in the removal of an obstacle which 
might sometimes prevent the most capable members of a 
party from accepting office. It is also desirable that an 
artificial motive for clinging to place and power should not 
operate on the minds of statesmen who may be in narrow 
circumstances. MacavuLay, in a well-known passage, ex: 
plains the tenacity of office in the case of Ministers of two 
centuries ago by the vast emoluments which they received, 
At present a Prime Minister or a Secretary of State has to 
content himself with the salary of a railway manager. If 
his other resources are small, it is for the public interest 
that on his retirement his fall should be in some degree 
broken. 

The payment of members of the House of Commons 
would be more costly ; but the expense of such an arrange- 
ment would be one of the least important elements in a 
great constitutional innovation. A large part of the public 
afiairs of England, including the whole business transacted 
by Parliament, has from a remote time been administered 
gratuitously by members of the wealthier classes. They 
have had their reward in social consideration or political in- 
fluence ; and their independence has been one of the most 
operative forces in the national constitution. A conspicuous 
aclvocate of the payment of members lately expressed an 
opinion, which was perhaps hastily formed, that politics 
might advantageously be entrusted to a profession which 
would of course require the means of subsistence. A 
degradation of political life could scarcely be so completely 
effected by any other means. The liberty and welfare of 
the country would no longer possess security or support if 
supreme power were placed in the hands of adventurers 
whose livelihood depended on their popularity, or more pro- 
bably on their obedience to some party manager. The actual 
Minister who has brought the practice of gregarious bribery 
to a perfection which was unknown before would be at 
first almost embarrassed by finding at his disposal some 
hundreds of salaries to be awarded to his servile i 
On mature reflection he would probably welcome the esta- 
blishment of a system which instituted prizes for mediocrity 
and subservience. For the present Mr. Guapstone dwells 
on the alleged hardship imposed on workmen by the neces- 
sity of providing a maintenance for members of Parliament 
taken from their own ranks. It is perhaps not prudent 


to confess an opinion that artisans and secretaries of Trade« , 


Unions are not always the most unprejudiced or competent 
of legislators. If their number is hereafter largely increased, 
they will not fail to provide themselves with salaries. The 
change of practice and principle would not want for plausible 
arguments in its favour, but its magnitude ought to be fully 
appreciated before it is introduced. 

Mr. Gtiapstone’s immediate object is perhaps only to 
stimulate the enthusiasm of his partisans among the work- 
ing-men ; but he may also cherish the graver purpose of 
transferring political power more entirely than at present 
from the more independent and enlightened sections of the 
community to‘ mechanics and labourers. In the first in- 
stance it might perhaps be practicable to confine the grant of 
Parliamentary salaries to the present representatives of the 
working class, and to a few additional members who may 
possibly obtain seats at the next election ; but it is evident 
that the supply of pensions would rapidly multiply the 
demand, One of two alternative modes of legislation might 
be adopted. Either, asin the American House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the French Assembly, all members might 
receive salaries, or a declaration of need of an indemnity 
might be required, as in the case of Ministerial pensions. 
Whether the distribution were partial or general, consti- 
tuencies would soon learn that they had a valuable piece 
of patronage at their disposal. It would be considered 
wasteful to elect a member who might be able and willing 
to serve at his own expense, when the district could have 
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claimed some hundreds a year from the public treasury. It 
would also be deemed expedient to provide for some needy 
candidate instead of adding to the superfluities of the rich. 
The payment of members of the House of Representatives 
may perhaps be necessary in the United States; but it 
is one of the causes which have impaired the authority 
and character of the popular branch of the Legislature. 
The Senators, not owing their posts to the immediate choice 
of the people, have long superseded the Representatives in 

neral estimation. The returns to the Lower House of 
amt are, to a great extent, regulated by a system of 
rotation, on the ground that the largest possible number 
of citizens, if they belong to the dominant party, ought 
to share in the honour and emoluments of legislative 
office. The personal insignificance of most of the members 
affords no security against occasional violence and impru- 
dence. For some years after the close of the war large 
majorities of the House of Representatives repeated 
resolutions for partial repudiation of the National Debt. 
Such aberrations are rendered comparatively harmless in 
America by the restrictions imposed on the powers of 
Congress. A sovereign Parliament consisting of obscure 
members belonging to a political profession would be much 
more dangerous. 

In recent political controversy, arguments derived from 
former experience have become but partially applicable. The 
Parliament which has served as a model on which the civilized 
world has framed its institutions consisted of members who, 
by personal weight and by recognized position, represented 
the whole community or its principal classes even before 
they were chosen by the electors. Prince Bismarck during 
his early contests with the majority of the Prussian Legis- 
lature frequently reminded his opponents with cynical frank- 
ness that they in no degree possessed the qualifications 
which then distinguished the English House of Commons. 
They were not, he told them, the acknowledged leaders of 
the nation, but a collection of lawyers, traders, and pro- 
fessors, who had in their individual capacity no claim to 
exercise influence on opinion. The result of the struggle 
proved that, whatever might be the constitutional merits 
of the question, the Minister was stronger than the Diet. 
It is true that he owed his victory partly to external cir- 
cumstances, and in a great degree to his own commanding 

nality; but no gifts of character or genius would 
om enabled an English Minister to browbeat and over- 
bear a Parliament of the type which is now perhaps 
disappearing. In Bismarcn’s early days the House of 
Commons and the Ministers of its choice were the ultimate 
possessors of political power. The Caucus, which is organized 
for the purpose of reducing representatives to the rank of 
delegates, had not been invented. The further conversion 
of members into paid agents of local clubs would be still 
more fatal to the character of the House of Commons. The 
salary and such privileges as might survive the change of 
system would be awarded to the favourites of the Associa. 
tions or their managers, on the distinct understanding that 
they were implicitly to obey the orders of their patrons. 
The working of the proposed scheme may be studied in the 
practice of the Irish Nationalist members, most of whom are 
personally obscure, and many of a humble class. They have 
all signed an engagement to be bound by the resolutions of 
the party, with the alternative of forfeiting their seats. It 
is not improbable that a House of Commons consisting 
of salaried members would similarly abdicate independent 
action. It is not n at present to deal with the 
reasons which might be urged in favour of payment of 
members. Mr. GLapsTong, in proposing a fundamental and 
permanent change in the character of Parliament, was only 
anxious to discourage independence for the purpose of in- 
creasing his own control over the members of his party, 


FRANCE, 


to the Orleanist Princes or to the 
Bonapartes to know that they are feared as well as 
persecuted, they can get this satisfaction in abundance at 
present. The report of the Expulsion Committee, read to 
the Chamber by M. Cammtte Pewietay, is in fact a con- 
fession that the Republic is so conscious of weakness as to 
be unable to tolerate the presence of any possible successor 
in France. Asa matter of course this document includes 
& good deal of general matter, and some discussion of the 
rights and duties of Governments. No French State paper 
is complete without these ornaments. Considered in the 


abstract, the propositions of the Committee are harmless. 
Nobody will take the trouble to deny that a Government 
which is attacked may be expected to defend itself, or even feel 
greatly shocked if the persons composing the Government are 
prepared to defend their loaves and fishes, It isnot in human 
nature to part with these pleasant things willingly. But 
though the report of the Committee is strong on the general 
principle, it fails when it proceeds to the application. Its 
weak points are the assertion that the Republic is attacked, 
and the tacit confession that it is in danger. Even in 
France itself there is no genuine belief, outside of a small 
knot of fanatics, in the alleged intrigues of the Princes. If 
the Republic is indeed in danger, it owes its disagreeable 
position entirely to itself. When the Committee justifies 
the proposed expulsion by pointing out that former French 
Governments have been overturned by pretenders resident 
in the country, it is making a most damaging confession. 
The fall of the Monarchy in 1830, and of the Republic of 
1848, was due to the folly of their supporters. If the pre- 
sent Republic is in their position, it must be because 
it has repeated their faults. Only extreme imbecility 
on the part of the Republic could make the Princes of 
the House of Ortzans dangerous. There never was a 
family compelled by birth to be what are called pretenders 
which was less likely to be dangerous to any Government, 
With many respectable domestic virtues, and a fair pro- 
portion of physical courage and brains, the Orleanist Princes 
have several fatal political weaknesses. They represent no 
principle, they are prepared to accept anything which is 
socially comfortable, and they avow their intention not to 
declare themselves till the battle is won. Their birth only 
makes them pretenders, and that qualification cannot be re- 
moved by exile. It is true that their qualities and defects 
fit them admirably for the place of leaders of French society, 
and this pre-eminence partly explains the attack made on 
them. The Count of Paris, his uncles and cousins, are the 
first gentlemen in France. But while this accounts for the 
hostility of the Radical leaders, it does not weaken the con- 
tention that they can only become dangerous to the Republic 
by help of the Republic’s own vices. By confessing, honestly 
or not, that they are afraid, the politicians of the day are 
only strengthening the hands of the Princes by singling 
them out as the inevitable heirs of a Government which is 
continually proving itself incompetent. 


This moral has been forcibly drawn for the instruction of 
Republicans by Prince Narotzoy. For the second time in 
a few years the Prince has published a proclamation which 
may not too uncharitably be supposed to be designed to keep 
himself before the world and damage the rival family of 
Orteans. If he has appeared with great effect, the Republic 
may thank the envious intrigues of M. Ciémenceav and the 
chickenheartedness of M. pe Freyciner. The style of the 
proclamation would alone entitle it to attention. When 
the Prince asks how it happens that a marriage breakfast 
given by the Count of Panis should make him, who had 
nothing to do with it, a pretender, he put a question which 
it is not easy to answer. The only possible reply is “We 
don’t like you, and we are the strongest, so take yourself off,” 
which is an unbecoming formula in the mouth of a Re- 
publican. The Prince, however, might speak for himself 
with little or no effect if the Republic had not given him 
such an admirable opening for a piece of general invective. 
When he turns from his own position, and calls upon the 
Republic for an account of its stewardship, he is able to 
make one of the most damaging accusations ever brought 
against any Government. ‘There is no more than fair 
rhetorical exaggeration in his statement that the Constitu- 
tion has been made an instrument of Jacobin oppression. 
It is no exaggeration at all to say that for years the history 
of France has been made up of the scrambling of politicians 
for office, that the administration has been disorganized in 
order to find posts for place-hunters, that a trumpery persecu- 
tion has been carried on against the Church, that public money 
has been wasted, and that the foreign and colonial policies of 
the country have been weak, erratic, and spendthrift. 
Prince Narotzon might have given chapter and verse for 
every one of these charges. He is not even the first who 
has said so much. The late M. Gasrre, Cuarmes made all 
these accusations, and supported every one of them by 
examples, in the very able series of articles he contributed 
to the Journal des Débats, and afterwards collected under 
the appropriate title Vos Fautes. If the Prince's précis 
of M. Cuarmes’s book proves particularly telling, it is 
because the Republican politicians have prepared the way 
for its success. They have put the Prince against the 
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ropes, and he very scientifically hits out, and can do it with 
effect against men whose play is both wild and loose. It is 
useless to speculate on the future of the Expulsion Bill. 
The confused dissensions of the Committee may not im- 
bably be repeated in the Chamber, and the Bill may 
S wrecked because no sufficient majority can be got 
to agree on any ticular form of persecution. The 
Correspondent of the Times in Paris, who contrives to 
mingle some trustworthy information with the babbling non- 
sense he sends to his paper, gives reasons for believing that 
the Bill will be carried either in the more stringent form 
supported by the Radicals or in the modified version accepted 
by M. pvE Freycinet. Whatever its fate may be, the Re- 
ublic cannot escape deep discredit by its mere introduction. 
he politicians who have been on the top in France for the 
last seven years or so, have little to lose in the way of cha- 
racter for manliness or statesmanship. What little they 
have, however, has been diminished to the vanishing point 
by the history of this Bill. It was brought in by one party 
leader, in reliance on the envy and vanity which are the 
strongest political motives left standing in France after a 
century of revolutionary changes, for the pure purpose of 
embarrassing a rival. It has been accepted by the politician 
attacked, although it has offended what he calls his princi- 
ples, merely in order to keep himself in place. Whatever 
the end of the Bill may be, the Republican leaders will be 
equally smeared. 

The New Caledonia scare, which from recent telegrams 
does not seem to have been so bad a scare as was at first 
me se may have no apparent connexion with the Ex- 
pulsion Bill. It was none the less set going by actions on 
the part of French officers almost equally characteristic of 
the Republic’s methods of government. Two armed vessels, 
carrying soldiers, frames of houses, and provisions, have left 
Noumea for New Caledonia. It is known that French 
officers in the South Sea wish to secure possession of this 
archipelago, It is true that France is bound by treaty not 
to occupy it without previous agreement with England. After 
Tunis, the Congo, Madagascar, and Tonquin, this is a dubious 
security; and, as the Australians are thoroughly determined 
to keep all foreigners out of New Caledonia, they are not 
unnaturally disturbed at the spectacle of a patriotic French 
naval officer starting on his adventures in that direction 
with ships, houses, and soldiers. It at least looks like the 
beginning of an occupation. Fortunately there is reason to 
believe that it is not so dangerous as it looks. The French 
Government has allowed a disclaimer of any intention of 
annexing the archipelago to appear. It is only going to 
expostulate with some chiefs who have plundered French 
traders, and needs the houses only to lodge its men com- 
fortably for a few weeks. There is a look of lameness about 
the statement. A Government which considered the con- 
sequences of its acts would probably not send an expedition 
on such a scale into a debateable territory unless it meant to 
break its word and provoke a quarrel. There is some satis- 
faction in remembering that French Governments nowadays 
do not foresee the consequences of their acts, and so the ex- 
pedition from Noumea very probably does mean nothing at 
all. Meanwhile, two of Her Maszsty’s cruisers are on the 
spot, and will be in a position to watch. 


MR. BIRON ON DOGS, 


OGS in London must still be muzzled. The order 
which Sir Epmunp HENDERSON issued, and which Sir 
CHARLES WARREN wisely confirmed, remains in force. Some 
attempt has been made to show, on medical authority, that 
the restriction is no longer required. But the salutary effects 
of the original decree are admitted, and the spread of hydro- 
phobia has been sensibly checked in the metropolis. It is 
quite true, as has been urged, that dogs are not more likely 
to bite, and that the bite of a dog is not more dangerous, in 
summer than at any other time. It is also true that in hot 
weather dogs are especially in need of water. But, in the 
first place, the human race ought to be protected against 
the risk of rabies at all seasons of the year; and, in the 
second place, the wire muzzle does not hinder its wearer 
from drinking. Therefore, there is no reason whatever why 
the present ordinance should be relaxed, and a deadly 
disease be again allowed to make its way. The CHimr 
Commissioner of Poxicr, however, cannot do everything. 
Unless he is supported, not only by the police, who are under 
his charge, but by the police magistrates, who are not, his 
authority is seriously hampered. The proceedings which 


took place in the Lambeth Police Court on Tuesday after. 
noon seem to show that that support will only partially be 
forthcoming. Many different cases were brought before 
the Court. But the main question was the same in all. It 
was the old point about “control.” If a dog is under con- 
trol it need not be muzzled. Thus, if it is taken on a lead 
there seems to be no doubt that the muzzle may legally be 
dispensed with, though we may be permitted to remark in 

ing that a man bitten by a dog would not be much con- 
soled by the knowledge that the animal was attached to an 
inattentive master by a cord just not long enough to prevent 
the mishap. Mr. Biron, however, went, as they say in the 
House of Commons, one step further, and “ he certainly was 
* of opinion that a dog was under control when within the 
“ call of its master.” If this is the law, then we can only 
say that here we have one of the exceptions to the fine old 
rule that the law is the perfection of common sense. 

Mr. Biron considers that it is all a question of space, 
A dog thirty yards from its master is under control. It 
is within a reasonable distance. But it may be within a 
still more reasonable, or at least a shorter, distance of 
somebody who is not its master, and at whose legs it 
may take a fancy to mumble. Mr. Brron appears to act 
upon the principle that, if a dog can hear the warning 
whistle, he is manageabie. He would obviously have 
considered Horspur’s criticism upon GLENDOWER’s boast 
as wholly irrelevant. If a gentleman could call spirits 
from the vasty deep, it would be all one to Mr. Biron 
whether they came when the gentleman summoned them 
or not. They would be under his control “ within the 
“meaning of the Act.” Even twenty yards from the 
owner’s premises is good enough for Mr. Brroy. In one 
case before him it was proved that “the dog went out 
“as usual in the morning,” and was captured while 
taking an early walk. The learned magistrate ruled here 
also that the animal was under control, though what 
sort of control it would probably have puzzled him to 
define with more precision. ‘“ Where it was shown that 
“the dog had bitten a child, and that the owner had 
“ been previously warned,” Mr. Biron did indeed inflict 
a fine. But the order, which is promulgated by the 
Cuier CoMMIssIONER under statutory authority, says 
nothing about biting children or about previous warn- 
ings. It says that dogs shall be muzzled, unless they are 
under control. Where the driver of a van had a dog which 
was often 150 yards away from the vehicle Mr. Brron held 
a muzzle to be unnecessary, believing that the driver “ had 
“ his eye upon the movements of the dog.” A quarter of a 
mile is too much even for Mr. Brron, and upon the gentle- 
man who was separated by this interval from his dog he did 
impose a small penalty. Mr. Brron’s decisions, however; 
seem to have weakened very materially the force of the order, 
and it is most desirable that a case should be stated for the 
opinion of a superior Court. Mr. Brron appears to inter- 
pret Cave canem in the sense of Caveat emptor. 


ALLOTMENTS, 


ONSLOW, as Chairman of a Voluntary Allot- 
ments Association, has arrived at an agreement on 
certain points with Mr. Arcn. It was to an interview 
on this subject that Mr. Arcu referred in his speech against 
Mr. Cuaptin’s Bill. The measure would, as he contended, 
be entirely useless if Lord OnsLow’s proposals were adopted. 
Probably nothing was said of another reason which was 
given for the rejection of Mr. Cuapuin’s Bill. Mr. Arca 
is said to have condemned it because it was brought forward 
by a Tory ; and it might have been supposed that the same 
objection would apply to Lord Onstow’s less ambitious pro- 
posal. Mr. Arc can scarcely prefer an allotment scheme 
on the ground that it is voluntary. As Mr. Arcu acknow- 
ledges the correctness of Lord Onstow’s account of their 
conversation on the subject, there seems to be no room for 
misapprehension on either side. The scheme on which they 
both agree is so modest and reasonable that it scarcely 
deserves so definite a title. Lord Onstow and some 
other landed proprietors had agreed on the expediency of 
providing all labourers who desired such an accommodation 
with allotments, and Mr. Arcu was consulted as to the 
amount of land which a labourer in receipt of wages could 
cultivate with advantage to himself. His reply was to the 
effect that the area would vary with circumstances, and 
especially with the condition of the labourer’s family. 
“ Where a man was strong and able, and had growing 
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« children and an active wife, he [Mr. Arcu] believed he 
“ could manage more than a quarter or half an acre, espe- 
“cially if not fully employed.” He therefore suggested 
that a convenient piece of land should be divided on one 
side into small plots and on the other side into larger plots, 
and that the landlord should then invite the labourers to 
apply for allotments of such sizes as they think that they 
can conveniently cultivate. The proposed conditions of 
tenure seem to be equally unobjectionable. The rent ought, 
according to the plan, to be the same with that of similar 
land in the neighbourhood. The occupiers are to be re- 
quired to pay their rent punctually and to keep the land in 
a proper state of cultivation; and, as long as they comply 
with the terms of the tenancy, they are not to be dis- 
turbed. 

If there is no misunderstanding between Lord Onstow 
and Mr. Arcu, a tedious and irritating controversy might 
have been in great measure spared. Many landowners have 
long since anticipated the concession of allotments, and few 
of them are likely to oppose a general demand for such 
accommodation. It has often been explained in the course 
of the recent discussion that in some parts of the country 
other means are providéd for enabling labourers to grow 
produce of their own. In some districts they are allowed 
to grow potatoes or other crops on the farms where they 
work, and even to feed a cow on the pastures of their em- 
ployers at a fixed rate of payment. Cottage-gardens, where 
they are large enough, supersede the necessity of allotments, 
and indeed they are in all respects preferable. Statements 
that in other districts allotments have been generally thrown 
up by the occupiers rest on sufficient authority ; but perhaps 

may admit of explanation. The rent may in some cases 
be too high or the land may not be suited to spade cultiva- 
tion. About the general utility of allotments and their 
compatibility with the interest of the landowner there is 
now little difference of opinion. Mr. Cuapuin, who probably 
represents the feelings of many landlords, goes so far as to 
approve of compulsory appropriation of land for the purpose 
of allotments, when they are not voluntarily provided. The 
harmony which seems to prevail among all classes of the 
rural population is so general that, in default of explanation, 
it would be difficult to understand how Mr. Guapstone him- 
self can have made use of Mr. Jesse CoLLinGs’s measure to 
defeat his rivals and restore himself to office. Mr. Arca 
can scarcely have ceased to be pugnacious, though he agrees 
so well with one benevolent landowner. There is, indeed, 
reason to fear that there is some mistake on one side, or on 
both, as to the objects and extent of the agrarian agitation. 


Mr. Arcn’s name, with that of Mr. Jesse Cotiines and 
others, was on the back of the Bill “to facilitate the creation of 
“allotments and small holdings of land.” This remarkable 
project of legislation has little connexion with the innocent 
conclusions which seem to have recommended themselves 
equally to Mr. Arcu and to Lord Onstow. The Bill contains 
sixty-eight clauses, of which only four deal with the distribu- 
tion of allotments, though the local authority is by other pro- 
visions enabled to acquire the land which may be afterwards 
let in small plots. The local authority is in all cases to be 
the landlord, and the extent of the allotments is undefined. 
It is indeed proposed that no allotment shall consist of more 
than one acre of arable or three acres of pasture; but, 
inasmuch as more than one allotment may be let to one 
person, the restriction is altogether nugatory. The framers 
of the Bill appear to have introduced the allotment clauses 
for no other reason than that the word is familiar. The 
rest of the Bill which provides for unlimited purchase of 
land by compulsion would seem to render a separate 
machinery for the creation of allotments superfluous. A 
liberal landowner might, after providing all the labourers 
of a parish with allotments on the easiest terms, find that 
he was undersold by the local authority. Land, perhaps 
formerly his own, might be let by the local authority 
to its constituents at a nominal rent. Applicants would 
sometimes prefer the acquisition of the same land as small 
holdings rather than as allotments ; but those who might 
not be prepared to pay even a fourth part of the purchase- 
money might perhaps be content with allotments. In 
either case those who elected the local authorities would 
have a potent voice in the assessment of the purchase- 
Money or the rent. Mr. Mortey lately announced the 
intention of the Government to abolish the multiple vote 
which now belongs to the larger ratepayers. Taxation 
and representation will therefore be more entirely dis- 
sociated than at present, and the ultimate incidence of 
local burdens on the landowner will at the same time pro- 


bably become immediate. Although there is nothing in 
the Bill to prevent rural municipalities from buying up all 
the land in the kingdom, the process must in any case 
be gradual, The large powers which Mr. Arcu and his 
associates propose to confer on Boards of Guardians or 
elected councils will in the meantime be systematically used 
for the benefit of astute local wirepullers and of the voters 
on whose suffrages they will depend. It is almost surprising 
that with so considerable an enterprise in prospect Mr. ArcH 
should have condescended to exchange harmless amenities 
with Lord OnsLow. 

The Bill, which will certainly be reintroduced in a future 
Session, proves that the Radical demand for agrarian legi 
lation extends to an actual or potential transfer of all 
landed property to a new set of owners. There is not even 
a pretence of paying an adequate price for the land, 
which will in the meantime be held on the most precarious 
tenure. The purchase-money is to be the amount which 
would be paid by a willing purchaser to a willing vendor. 
In other words, nothing is to be allowed for a hardship 
which would in the great majority of cases be almost in- 
tolerable. It happens that in other parts of the Bill the 
equity of allowing a percentage for compulsory purchase is 
distinctly recognized. The local authority may repurchase 
any holding which it requires for various specified pur- 
poses, on the express condition that the owner is to receive 
ten per cent. for compulsory sale. The present owner is 
deliberately deprived of ten per cent. of the real value of 
his land. An unwilling expropriation would in many cases 
be worth a much larger proportion of the value. By the 
most outrageous clause of an unprecedented measure a 
purchaser from a local authority is protected against any 
claim, however just, although it may be paramount to his 
own. If a local authority were to convey to a purchaser a 
tenement to which it had not a shadow of a title, the real 
owner would be debarred from recovering his property. 
Although there might be no other defence to an action for 
the land, the tenant would set the rightful owner at defiance. 
Damages for the robbery might be recovered, but it is ex- 
pressly provided that they would not include the value of 
any improvements which might have been effected by the 
wrongful possessor. 

Whilst philanthropic noblemen are amused by inquiries 
whether allotments should consist of half an acre or a quarter 
of an acre, agitators whose Parliamentary influence is not 
to be despised boldly demand that the whole of England 
should be compulsorily divided into petty freeholds of ten or 
twenty, or at most forty, acres. If there is any surplus, the 
44th clause provides that the local authority may resell it 
“ free from condition or restraint.” The promoters by no 
means confine their liberal dealings with the property of 
others to the inhabitants or the lands of any district. As 
the Bill is drawn, a Kentish Board of Guardians might 
buy an estate in Yorkshire by compulsion, and then sell the 
plots into which it would be divided to the inhabitants of a 
Gloucestershire parish. According to the judgment of a 
majority of economists, the subdivision of the whole or a 
large proportion of the land into little holdings would be 
fatal to agriculture, and ruinous to the little freeholders who 
are to be created; but demagogues and projectors have no 
hesitation in trying the experiment. It may be admitted 
that the policy of spoliation is sanctioned by some of those 
who are threatened with the compulsory alienation of their 
property. Some landowners are at this moment active 
promoters of a Bill for dealing with the capital of railway 
shareholders with the same injustice with which they are 


themselves threatened by agrarian demagogues. 


MR. MORLEY AS REARGUARD, 


Shag = first command of the rearguard after a crushing 
defeat and during a hot pursuit is honourable, but 
embarrassing ; and every allowance may be made for Mr. 
Joun Mortey, who had, a very few hours after the breaking 
up of the Liberal party, to make a speech to the Eighty 
Club, which is supposed to be composed of passionate 
Liberals. It is true that Mr. Morty had one advantage 
which not a single one of his colleagues shares. He, at 
least, has not been content to “find salvation” on strictly 
confidential terms, and to allow-his conviction that mur- 
derers and seditious persons are the divinely-appointed 
governors of a country to burst suddenly on the world 
when the state of the votes in Parliament makes it con- 
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venient. His consistency in the unintelligible may be 
singular in so intelligent a person; but it is consistency. 
Otherwise Mr. Morty spoke with about as few advantages 
and in circumstances about as uninviting as any oratorical 
Marx Taptey could desire. He might, indeed, have drawn 
one very striking and useful moral; but it would have been 
out of place on his lips and ill received by his hearers’ ears. 
The name “ Eighty Club” is almost sufficient to point the 
lesson of Tuesday morning’s division. In 1880, for the 
first time, the Liberal party chose, not, indeed, quite so 
unreservedly as five years later, but still in a headlong 
fashion enough, to pledge itself to the doctrine that no- 
body except Mr. Giapstone has any business in Downing 
Street, whether or not any fault can be shown in the 
actual holder of the place. Then, really, the Liberal 

y died, and the Gladstonian party took its place, and 
all students of politics whose eyes are scaleless have been 
watching eagerly to see how long matters could go on on 
such a footing. We all know now how long they went 
on, and what disasters to the country followed, and what 
was the end of it. There came a time when the old 
formula “Giapstonr sans phrase” had to be stretched to 
meet very surprising new facts and cracked—cracked 
hopelessly, though it still seems sound and whole to men 
like Mr. Mouton, 


This moral, however, Mr. Morey could not of course 
draw, even if he had felt inclined to acknowledge its justice, 
which, no doubt, he is not inclined to do. It would be un- 
generous to comment on the natural consolations of the 
vanquished, the usual copy-headings of defeat as to “ the 
“ beginning, not the end,” as to living to fight another day, 
and so forth, which inevitably garnished his speech. One 
looks in such a case beyond such things; one looks to see 
with what disposition of the broken troops, with what 
counter-sallies of not yet quite dismounted arguments, the 
coverer of retreat tries to discharge his thankless task. The 
spectacle is interesting and a little pathetic; it would have 
been not less interesting and certainly more pathetic, at 
least more sympathetic, if Mr. Mortey had not attempted 
to justify himself in the dispute between himself and 
Lord Sauissury. Mr. Mouton (in that unprecedented 
career of marks which was commended to the notice 
of his constituents) probably or possibly did not study 
logic much, and may be excused when he confounds, in 
his letter to the Times of Thursday, the dictum simpliciter 
of Mr. CaampBerzain’s demand for the retention of the 
Irish members with the dictum secundum quid of Mr. 
Guapstone’s concession that Irish members should be some- 
how or other summoned now and then from the vasty deep. 
But Mr. Morey must have gone through the mill (no pun 
is intended), and he certainly should understand the mean- 
ing of an equivocal term. No political term now in men’s 
mouths is so equivocal as “coercion.” It may mean any- 
thing, from disabilities and dragonnades to the simple 
steady government which is necessary, not merely in every 
public school and ship of war, but in every household and 
office. The whole question between Lord Satispury and 
his misquoters is that what he uses in one sense they pro- 
ceed to interpret in another. Such misinterpretation is 
unworthy of Mr. Morey ; and it was particularly unfortu- 
nate, though perhaps particularly tempting, at such a 
moment as that of last Tuesday night. 

It was, however, nearly inevitable that Mr. Moriry 
should take up the Tory leader’s challenge; and, except 
by availing himself of this equivocation (we use the word 
in its strict sense, which has no offence in it), he could 
not meet.it at all. His other arguments, if less ques- 
tionable in character, were hardly more effective. Mr. 
Mortey has himself repudiated, we wish we could say 
justly, the constructions put on his unlucky attempt to 
refer to the active section of Mr. Parnet’s party. But 
it is very curious to note how, in effect, his argu- 
ments are (no doubt quite unknown to himself) appeals 
to the white liver and the white feather. His policy 
seems to be universally a policy of hand-wringing and 
Que faire? His first objection against the dissidents is 
that there is no alternative between his own policy of 
concession and Lord Sauispury’s policy of coercion. The 
retort is instant and crushing; it is the statesman’s 
business to make alternatives between any two courses 
which are not absolutely contradictory and exhaustive, 
which these two courses are not. Again, Mr. Morty 
once more parades the difficulties of the question—the 
renegade Roman Catholic Church, the weakening of the 
landlords, the growth of Irish America, and so forth. It is 


quite unnecessary here to discuss the truth of these facts or 
to urge the inquiry, very damaging if not ruinous to Mr. 
Mortey and his chief, Whose fault are they? It is sufficient 
to say that here is the same note of surrender, the same con- 
fession of political incapacity, the same abdication of the 
functions of government, the same acknowledgment of 
return to the maxims and the proceedings of ETHELrep the 
Unready. That maligned monarch no doubt argued that 
the Danes were horribly increased in strength since the days 
of Atrrep, that “ the conditions of the problem were en- 
“ tirely changed,” and so forth. So he bought them off, not, 
according to history, with a success which justified hig 
arguments, and, according to history, with one very un- 
pleasant result of “alternative,” which some people say 
would very likely have to be repeated if the Irish were 
bought off. This argument of fear runs through the whole 
speech. It must surely have occurred to some of the guests 
that defeat was not wonderful when the whole political 
ideas of one of the chief leaders seem to be based on 
the expectation of defeat, if not exactly in the same contest, 
It has generally been supposed that the great motto for 
statesmen, and, above all, for English statesmen, is tu contra 
audentior ito. Mr. Moruey translates this “you take good 
“ care to comedown.” His apology is one long enumeration 
of difficulties. The Irish are so strong, the stream is 
running with such volume, there is such disorder and law- 
lessness in Ireland (but only “in small districts,” adds 
Mr. Morey, not too consistently), Mr. Parnett and his 
party are so united, the Irish group is so terribly like the 
carronade in Quatre-vingt-treize. And amidall this timidity we 
positively rub our eyes when we come across the sentence 
“‘ dogged helplessness is not a very promising attitude.” 
Most certainly it is not. But surely currish helplessness— 
the helplessness that puts tail between legs and runs away— 
is even a more unpromising attitude than the dogged help- 
lessness which at any rate stands at bay. For helplessness 
is the very keynote of Mr. Mor.ey’s song, the very key- 
stone of his edifice. What is it but helplessness to say 
that there is no alternative between surrendering to Mr, 
PaRNELL and something terrible that Mr. Moriey can 
describe without the use of the equivocal word? What 
is it but helplessness to go on iterating and re-iterating 
these dreary descants about underground forces and over- 
ground forces, about Irish-Americans and Irish Roman 
Catholics, about the unmanageable carronade on the gun- 
deck of the House of Commons and the stream that is 
increasing in volume as it flows? Dam the stream ; hang 
the Irish-Americans if they meddle with the life and pro- 
perty of Her Magsesty’s subjects; lash up the carronade; 
use (as it is not yet quite too late to use) the very well- 
known means which would teach the Roman Catholic 
clergy that alliance with crime is as unprofitable as it is 
un-Christian. These are the counsels of statesmanship ; 
Mr. Mortey calls them dogged helplessness, and recom- 
mends instead the helpful manliness of giving way to all 
the forces of disorder and letting it do its worst. 


AUGEAS AT WESTMINSTER. 


bag natural grief of members who are about to leave 
Westminster, perhaps never to return, may be modified 
by reading the “ Second Report from the Select Committee 
“on the Ventilation of the House.” From this document 
it appears that the Commons have for years been doing their 
work in an atmosphere which, to use a favourite phrase of 
Lord Macautay’s, would raise a riot in a workhouse. It 
will of course be some consolation to right-thinking mem- 
bers that the Opposition benches and the “No” lobby are 
particularly Gentlemen who have voted against Mr. 
GLADSTONE in these latter days have done so in the main 
current of the sewage gas which flows periodically into the 
House. Still, this is a poor consolation; for, after all, 
the rest of the building is only a little better off than 
the Opposition benches and the “No” lobby. As it 
is at present ventilated and drained the House of Com- 
mons is a very elaborate, costly, and ornamental exhausted 
receiver most efficiently constructed to suck in all attain- 
able noxious vapours, The ventilation machinery in the 
Clock Tower keeps the air of the House under a somewhat 
lower pressure than the air outside. Therefore, every whiff 
of gas which can possibly find a chink or fissure rushes in. 
Every possible convenience is provided for it. The main 
drain of the House, acting in concert with the main drain of 
Westminster, becomes periodically blocked. They are on 
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Jow level, and the tide stops all discharge from them twice 
jn every twenty-four hours. Sewage, though occasionally 
removed in a primitive way with buckets, accumulates, and 
the gas back up the drains. Crowded out of their 
native home by more solid matter, the gases fly into the 
House. Then, too, there is a continual stimulus applied to 
the production of noxious vapours. Superfluous steam from 
the heating apparatus in the House is poured bubbling hot 
into the » Fermentation is set up and sewage gas 
evolved in large quantities. When it pours into the House 
it is further increased in body and pungency by means of 
carefully arranged dustbins. There are several of them, one 
in particular, at the foot of the staircase leading to the ladies’ 
ery, but in the way of steady currents of air blowing 
inwards. The refuse of the kitchens is heaped up in these 
bins. If the dignity of the subject permits the quotation of 
a plain-spoken piece of Scotch, the House may truly be said 
to keep its ain fishguts for its ain sea-mews. There is 
also a washhouse within the walls wherein linen is boiled, 
wrung out, and hung up to dry so that the hot and stuffy 
odour characteristic of such a place floats in the direction of 
least atmospheric pressure through passages, lobbies, and 
committee-rooms. 
pecial Committee on the causes of 


The comments of the 8 
this state of things afford pleasing proofs of the consistency 
of our national methods of administration. "Whenever any- 
thing goes wrong in a great public department the Com- 
mittee of inquiry always make two discoveries. The first is 
that the Treasury was asked for money to make necessary 
changes a few years ago, and refused to givea penny. The 
second is that nobody is responsible. Both these familiar 
features of Reports of Committees are to be found in this 
ene on the ventilation of the House. In 1878 the Treasury 
was asked for 5,000/. to put the drainage in proper sanitary 
order. The vote was not allowed, “owing, it is stated, to 
“the press of more urgent matter.” The Committee is “at 
“a loss to understand what subject can well be of greater 
“urgency than that of placing the drainage of the Houses 
“of Parliament in an efficient condition.” It is possibly 
quite in the right; but the Treasury is, after all, entitled 
to the praise of consistency. Thus does it ever act. As 

responsibility, the Committee “desire to direct 
“attention to the fact that no single authority is respon- 
“sible for the sanitation of the building. The drainage 
“is placed under one department, the heating and light- 
“ing under another, the kitchen and cooking arrange- 
“ments under a third, and the cleaning under a fourth.” 
All these authorities play off their own bats, and work to- 
gether in nothing except in furthering the production of 
ul odours. They are not a little helped by the mystery 
which seems to hang over the form and number of the 
drains. No plan of them was given by the architect, who 
worked in those happy days when sewage out of sight was 
taken to be pod at om to sewage non-existent. It would 
apparently not surprise the Committee if drains as yet 
eard of were discovered, and in them sewage of old 
standing which has never been able to get out. After 
describing things as they are, and showing how they came 
into this condition, the Committee suggests remedies. They 
need not be detailed at any length, for they all come to this, 
that a little common sense should be engine to the 
matter, To put a stop to the conflict of authorities (how 
often have we seen that recommendation made!), to 
cause the manufacture of sewage gas by fermentation to 
cease, to remove the kitchen middens from below stair- 
tases, to wash and dry the House’s dirty linen in a 
proper place, to cause the drains to cease to be deposits, 
are measures which recommend themselves to every sen- 
sible man. ‘They recommend themselves to the Com- 
mittee. Let us hope they will be carried out, for indeed 
the House of Commons is badly in need of cleansing. 


A POLICE MATTER, 


[HE present Carer Commissioner of has had 
barely time to master the routine of his important office, 
and he could not be ex to see to everything at once. 
Besides this, the whole question of the organization of the 
Metropolitan Police has been understood to be under the 
Consideration of the Home Secretary, with a view to the 
increase of its general efficiency. It is not in the nature of 
things that the investigations of a Secretary of State who never 
Possessed, in fact, and has now ostensibly lost, the confidence 
of the House of Commons should be fruitful of far-reaching 


results, and it may be assumed that, as far as concerns those 
who will hold office for the next few weeks, the scheme for 
improving the police is at an end. Sir Cnartes WARREN 
has therefore something like a free hand, and he will do 
well to give his attention to an abuse calling urgently for 
remedy. 

The impunity which has hitherto attended the open sale 
of obscene French books has encouraged further excursions 
into the same field of industry. A series of English trans- 
lations of certain dirty novels has been published for the 
benefit of those who like the kind of thing, but do not 
know French. The author chosen for presentation to these 
worthies is lauded as a chief of the “ naturalistic” school 
of fiction. The word is a libel on nature. There are, 
no doubt, many foul, squalid, and loathsome things in 
the world, as well as many sordid and lascivious people. 
But life is worth living notwithstanding, because the 
world also contains many things and people of an altogether 
opposite character, and because healthy minds are prone to 
turn their attention principally to these. The filthy is no 
more “natural” than the beautiful. The translation is 
worthy of the tastes of the translator and of those for whose 
benefit the translation is intended. It is bald and inelegant 
enough to deprive the work of any shadow of a claim to the 
literary power of the French author. It is fair to say that 
some of the vilest passages of the original are taken out, but 
there is ill stuff enough left. Not only so, but the work is 
garnished with coarsely executed illustrations, some of which 
may well fall under the title of indecent publication. 

No one can look through these books without seeing that 
the procedure and penalties provided by Lord Campse.t’s 
Act might most properly be enforced against their publica- 
tion. This is precisely the sort of work which a Chief 
Commissioner of Police is hound to attend to. To keep the 
streets orderly and decent is what the Metropolitan Police 
are for, and the present condition of many shops in our 
principal thoroughfares is nothing short of a standing re- 

roach. The law is not to blame, but it requires to be put 
in force, If the police fail to act after their attention has 
been called to the matter, they will be wanting in the per- 
formance of the duty which they owe to the public. 


THE MANNING OF MERCHANT SHIPS, 


N official Report, when it is good, has some of the 
merits of a judge’s summing up. It gives the facts 
plainly but coherently, and descends like a drizzle of 
wholesome cold water on a great deal of inflated rhetoric. 
A Report published by the Board of Trade, and signed by 
Mr. Tuomas Gray, within the last few days, is a 
specimen of the good kind. It deserves to be welcomed for 
two reasons. Firstly, because it contains a great deal of 
useful information carefully collected ; and, secondly, because 
it is strikingly unlike a round dozen documents published 
by the Board of Trade within the last three years. The 
youngest inhabitant can remember a time when the Circulars 
and Reports, official and unofficial, of this department were 
remarkable for anything but fairness and accuracy. When a 
certain Shipping Bill was struggling for existence, the Board 
published some remarkable examples both of the suppressio 
veri and of the suggestio falsi. No trace of either is to 
be found in the Report now in question which deals with 
the manning of our merchantnavy. Whether it be that the 
Board is not interested in proving anything or claiming 
anything, and can, therefore, afford to be impartial, or that 
Mr. Munvetta cares too little about the manning of British 
ships, or is too busy to repeat the business of Mr. Frrcn, 
we know not. Neither does it greatly matter. The Report 
is full of facts, and has all the air of being written in a fair 
spirit, and that is enough. It is, of course, possible to 
doubt in this case, as in many others, whether the statistics 
prove all the statistician thinks they prove. To take one 
example. Mr. Gray puts the proportion of foreigners 
employed on English ships at fourteen per cent. This 
has been obtained by taking the engagements, and each man, 
therefore, appears as a separate sailor every time he signs 
articles. It consequently follows that a man engaged in the 
ccasting trade or in vessels making short voyages to the con- 
tinent of Europe may appear four, five, or six times as against 
another who ships in a clipper bound round the world. 
Before deciding what is the proportion of foreign seamen 
employed in British merchant ships, it would be n 
to find out whether or not they are equally divided between 
the short and the long voyages. If they are not, if they 
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prefer either one or the other, they may form either more 
or less than fourteen per cent. of the men employed, though 
they represent exactly that percentage of the engagements. 
As the foreigners seem to be shipped mainly in sailing 
vessels, which are longer out than steamers, it is very pos- 
sible that they do represent more than fourteen per cent. of 
the men employed in the merchant navy. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the difficulty of getting any other 
test than the ship’s articles is almost insuperable. Again, 
in this Report the line is drawn between British subjects 
and foreigners. Now British subjects employed at sea and 
British seamen are not synonymous terms. Under the 
former head are included Maltese and Rock Scorpions, 
French Canadians, or Frenchmen calling themselves Cana- 
dians, negroes, Kanakas, and a motley crowd of men of 
many races, It is quite possible that they should be em- 
ployed in increasing numbers, and yet that the seafaring 
population of this country should be stationary, if not 
decreasing. These are considerations which will suggest 
themselves to any one who can use statistics with discretion. 
Allowance may be made for both of them without materially 
affecting the value of Mr. Gray’s Report. 


It will be seen from the figures quoted that he has arrived 
at a result which must be surprising to many of those who 
have written and spoken most about the state of the mer- 
chant navy. After hearing for years that British seamen 
are disappearing, it must be startling to many to be 
told that they still form six-sevenths and a decimal of 
our crews. The proportion of foreigners is less than might 
have been expected considering the enormously rapid 
increase of our shipping within the last twenty-five 
years. Even if Mr. Gray has under-estimated the per- 
centage, if it ought to be eighteen or twenty-four, it would 
still be below what was thought a fair proportion in the 
times of the Navigation Laws, when a master was allowed to 
ship twenty-five per cent. of foreigners in his crew. - Mr. 
Gray's figures would seem to be in the main beyond dispute, 
and his appendices contain précis of a great number of 
letters from shipowners and superintendents in the chief 
ports of the United Kingdom in answer to questions con- 
cerning the employment of foreign seamen. Except on the 
supposition that he has cooked his accounts and garbled his 
letters {the exception is made as a matter of form), he must 
be held to have proved that there has been absurd exag- 
— in the talk about the employment of foreigners in 

ritish merchant ships. His statistics are often curious in 
detail. As the Port of London, for instance, it 
appears that the proportion of foreigners shipped is 6-3 at 
the Victoria Docks, while it is 16:2 at Poplar and 19 at 
‘Tower Hill. At Southampton it is 2°9, the lowest of all, 
and at Grimsby, where it is highest, the figure is 2774. 
There seems to be no particular reason why one port should 
employ more foreigners than another, and yet they differ 
widely. At Liverpool and Glasgow the figure is low—g 
and 7‘2 respectively—while at Cardiff it is 21°5, at Swansea 
16°8, at Bristol 14°9, at Shields 25°3, at Dundee 6, at Aber- 
deen 8°5. Why should ports so similarly placed as Shields 
and Dundee differ so widely? The very low percentage of 
Southampton may probably be accounted for by the fact 
that men in this port find good and well-paid employment 
for much of the year in yachts, and have, therefore, every 
motive to sail from the same place and keep themselves 
steady. In many cases the difference seems to be largely 
due to accident. The letters published in précis at the end 
of the Report deal much as might be expected with the 
alleged degeneration of the British seaman. Shipowners 
and masters complain in many cases that he is no longer 
either so skilful or so obedient as he was. Another reason 
alleged for employing foreigners is that they are more 
sober as well as more amenable to discipline. These 
complaints are so common that they are entitled to con- 
sideration; but they are really no proof that the sailor 
has degenerated, or is more inferior to the men of former 
times than steam and the introduction of all kinds of 
mechanical means for relieving hard work and avoiding 
danger might be expected to make him. Drunkenness and 
even a tendency to be mutinous are no new things with 
our sailors. It is the dislike and fear of them in owners 
and captains which is new. When, too, the comparison is 
made between British and foreign seamen, it is between 
the worst of the former and the best of the latter. Nobody 
prefers even Scandinavians to English seamen, but 
only to the bad. The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians who 
come over here are the most adventurous of their race, and 


may well be better than the inferior class of English sailors 


created by the steamers. One owner points out that he likeg 
to have a few Englishmen to show the sober foreigners the 
way aloft in the moment of danger. It is also worth noting 
that even this qualified praise of foreigners is confined to 
Scandinavians and Germans. Nobody has a good word for 
“the Degos,” the seamen of Southern Europe. If the 
Northern men come in reasonable numbers, it is not to be 
greatly lamented. A fair proportion will become English- 
men, or at least be the fathers of Englishmen, and it wil] 
not be the first time that our seafaring population has been 
recruited from Scandinavia. 

Mr. Gray, in the course of his Report, shows that there 
is not more truth in the stories about the want of employ- 
ment for English sailors than in the loud complaints about 
the increased use of foreigners. No more sailors have been 
in want of work than might have been expected from the 
depressed state of shipping. They have suffered in common 
with, but not more than, other workmen. In some 
as at Aberdeen, for instance, they have brought misfortune 
on themselves by striking for increased wages at a time when 
shipowners had great difficulty in making any profit on 
their vessels. At Shields, where they behaved in much the 


same way, they have learnt wisdom by experience, and are. 


beginning to gain ground on the foreigners. Mr. Gray 
examines several of the suggestions for legislation intended 
to increase the number of seamen, and dismisses them on the 
ground either that they would prove inoperative or have 
been tried already and found wanting. ‘The details of his 
arguments are perhaps open to dispute; but there ought 
to bea general agreement with his main position that no 
conceivable legislative machinery will ever turn a hen into 
a duck. If Englishmen are losing the qualities which 
made them incomparably the best seamen in the world, 
they will not be saved from degeneration by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Fortunately, there seems good reason to believe that 
there has been no such loss in this respect as has been 
imagined, and that the disproportion between the number of 
ships and the number of seamen is not greater than might 
be expected at the end of a period during which the tonnage 
of shipping has doubled twice over, if not more, while the 
population has increased about thirty per cent. 


THE ORGANIZER OF DEFEAT, 


MONG the many popular delusions long current with 
respect to Mr. GLapsTong, but now at last exploded, 

we should think even among the most uninformed, is that 
which represents him as a great Parliamentary leader. A 
great debater Mr. GuapstonE has ever been, and an adroit 
tactician so far as the day-to-day shifts and manceuvres of 
the party manager are concerned. But for generalship, for 
strategy, for the capacity to devisea plan of campaign which 
will keep his followers together and carry them with him 
to the accomplishment of his policy, the present Prue 
Minister is not only not remarkable, but is very sadly to 
seek indeed. He owes his legislative victories—successes, 
as has been observed by Mr. Matrnew Arnoxp, the latest 
convert from Gladstonianism, he has none—entirely to his 
unquestionable and, indeed, unexampled power as a dema- 
gogue, and not to any Parliamentary abilities at all. His 
“ great measures” have been measures launched by the 
impetus of recent elections from which he had just emerged 
victorious, and his power of passing such measures has 
never survived the impetus which originally gave birth 
to it. He must have such a force of popular “ mandate,” 
real or supposed, behind him, as will serve to overbear 
opposition among his own party, by sheer brute impact 
upon it; but, this force having once spent itself, no man 
has less notion of framing and directing a Parliamentary 
policy in such a way as to reduce dissentient tendencies to 
@ minimum, and to raise those which make for cohesion to 
a maximum. Hence Mr. Grapstone’s career as a leader 
has been marked by a singular succession of demagogi¢ 
triumphs and Parliamentary failures, the constituencies 
appearing to pass their time in presenting Mr. 
GuaDsToNE with magnificent majorities, while he passes his 
in reducing them to fragments with the utmost pos- 
sible expedition. After his greatest coup as an agitator, 
the electioneering campaign of 1879-80, enthusiastic Radi- 
cals compared him to the well-known Minister of the 
first French Republic whose name has gone down to pos- 
terity as that of “the organizer of victory.” As to the 
accuracy or otherwise of that comparison, so long as it 
is confined to the stump and the ballot-box, we say 
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nothing; but, if we turn from the polling-station to the 
House of Commons, the effect of giving the name in ques- 
tion to the Prime Mrnisrer approaches dangerously near 
the ludicrous. Mr. Giapsronz in Parliament is Carnot 
with a minus sign. He has qualified himself at least as 
conspicuously for the title of the “ organizer of defeat” as 
the French Republican did for that of the organizer of 
victory. 
To fally comprehend the causes which have led to this 
curious uniformity of result we ought to go back to a 
jod in Mr, GLapsTone’s career antecedent by many years 
to his accession to the Liberal leadership. Indeed, our 
retrospect should extend to the time when he was still 
the hope “of stern and unbending Tories” and the 
defender of West Indian slaveowners. From the ‘thirties 
onward to the present day those same characteristics are 
observable in the subaltern which, when displayed in 
the commander, account for so much. An utter indiffer- 
ence to consistency and absolute pliability of opinion to 
the purposes of the moment distinguish him certainly from 
the commencement of the Free-trade struggle down to 
the present day; and these habits, coupled with certain 
infirmities of temper and foibles of character which have 
grown with years, are of course quite suflicient to explain 
the disintegrating effect which as a general he has invariably 
exercised on his army. A couple of chronological tables 
setting forth, one of them Mr, Giapstone’s contradictions 
and tergiversations in the struggle for power, and the other 
the series of downfalls which he has brought upon himself 
and of disruptions inflicted upon his party by the display 
of his characteristic qualities as leader, may perhaps be 
found convenient. We will begin, lest we should be ac- 
cused of unfairness, with the year 1845, since that year is 
memorable for the last example in Mr. Guiapstone’s life of 
the resignation of office from motives of conscientious 


scruple. After that terras Astrea reliquit, so far as Mr. 
GLapDsToNE’s conduct as a politician is concerned, The 
tables then would run as follows :— 
I, Mr. GLADSTONE CONSIDERED AS A CONSISTENT 
PoLiricran. 


1845. Resigns office so as to be able to vote for the Maynooth 
Grant disinterestedly, but in entire opposition to the principles 
of his famous essay. 

1846. Follows Peel from Protection to Free-trade. 

1850 and onwards. Flirts with Protectionists, and defends the 
small boroughs, of which he has since made an end. 

1857. In bitter opposition—ths opposition of personal as well as 
political dislike to Palmerston. 

1859. Takes office under Palmerston as Chancellor of the Ex- 


equer. 
1868. Springs the Irish Church Disestablishment on the world for 
the sake of a cry, having frequently defended that Church, 
and having never hinted the slightest approval of so thorough- 


going a policy as he now proposes. 

1876-7. Clamours for Coercion of Turkey on behalf of Bulgaria, 

___ after having refused at an earlier date to help Crete. 

1880-82. Reopens every question connected with Irish land which 

' he had declared to be finally settled in 1870. 

1885. Issues election manifesto, swallowing all former pledges, 
and virtually throwing over the Church of England. 

1886. Swallows election manifesto, and throws over the Union. 


The heading of the second Chronological Table should be :— 


Il. Mr. GLapsToNE CONSIDERED AS CARNOT WITH A MINUS 
SIGN. 


1864-6. Succeeds to the leadership of the Liberal majority in the 
House of Commons, and within two years turns it into a 
minority by his handling of the Reform question. 

1869-74. Returns from the election with a magnificent majority, 
which he squanders in four Sessions, and vainly attempts 
at the end of the fifth year to renew by a bribe to the 
electorate. 

1880, Returns from the elections with another magnificent majo- 
rity, which he again turns into a minority within four years 
—namely, in 

1883, when he courts defeat on the Bradlaugh Bill; and is, 

1835, defeated on Budget, and resigns office. 

1885-6. Returns from the election with a majority of eighty odd, 
excluding the Parnellites, and in little more than four months 
we himself and party ia a minority of 110, excluding the 

‘arnellites, 

The contest is now about to be transferred to a field on 

which Mr. Giapstone has been more successful; but the 

above-given tabular record of his achievements is enough to 

— finally of his claims to distinction asa Parliamentary 

The simple explanation of the matter is, of course, that 

Mr. Guapstoys, to begin with, has always very imperfectly 

the temper of the House of Commons; and that, 


even when he has sufficiently comprehended it and perceived 
the line of conduct best suited to it, he has been pre- 
vented by certain incurable defects, intellectual and moral, 
from adopting, or at least adhering to, the proper course. 
He—who is always preaching the virtues of timely and 
graceful concession—has never been able to bring himself 
to yield gracefully or in time to any opposition which his 
policy has chanced to encounter; and when at last he has 
been forced upon compromise, he has never succeeded in 
conducting it with sufficient frankness and candour to win 
the confidence of those whom it is his object to conciliate. We 
freely admit that the complaints now so largely prevalent 
among his defeated followers with respect to his conduct of 
the Disruption Bill are to a certain extent unjust. We do 
not believe, that is to say, that any tactical skill could have 
saved that impossible measure. But most assuredly no- 
thing could have been more admirably calculated to seal its 
fate than the shifty and disingenuous manceuvres to which 
the Prime Munister, in fact, resorted in the hope of 
securing its passage. It is going too far, no doubt, to say, 
with some of the disgusted provincial Radicals, that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN could have been won back to his allegiance if 
his late leader had better understood how to deal with him ; 
for we have always credited Mr. CuamBer.atn’s objections 
with a basis of principle, and it has appeared to us from the 
first that it would be out of Mr. Guapstone’s power to 
satisfy this principle, at least by any concessions which his 
Parnellite allies would ratify. But undoubtedly, if Mr. 
GapsTonE had wished to give a revolted lieutenant, acting 
in a mere spirit of ambitious rivalry, the best possible pre- 
text for pursuing his private ends under colour of the public 
interests, he could hardly have gone about it in a more 
fatally dexterous way. His concessions to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
were just large enough to advertise the insecurity of his 
own position, and at the same time too small to deprive 
him of all excuse for maintaining his opposition. Nothing, 
again, could have been more maladrojt than Mr. 
GLapsTONE’s management, on the day after the memorable 
meeting at the Foreign Office, when he allowed himself 
to be lashed by Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacn’s well-timed 
taunts into an arrogant and intemperate outburst, which - 
undid all the work which his carefully ambiguous state- 
ment of the previous afternoon had been designed to 
accomplish. No student of politics desirous of learning 
by example how to play and how not to play the Par- 
liamentary game could do better than study the history 
of the important debate on the adjournment motion which 
took place on Friday, May 28, and contrast the parts re- 
spectively played by the leader of the Opposition and the 
Prime Minister. This, however, and the history of the 
attempts to recover Mr. CuamBeriain and his followers 
are only the latest examples of a systematic course of 
Parliamentary mismanagement which has marked Mr. 
Guapstone’s whole career, and which amply establishes his 
claim to the title which we have bestowed upon him at the 
head of this article. 


OUR UNPROTECTED MAILS. 


HE story told, or rather half told, in the Central 

Criminal Court at the close of last week on the trial 
of Henry ANpDREWs is more interesting than satisfactory. 
A professional thief has been withdrawn for some years 
from the practice of his calling. But there is every reason 
to believe that ANpRews was not the principal perpetrator 
of the crime, and there is no ground whatever for thinking 
that the robbery was an isolated one. It shows no par- 
ticular ingenuity on the part of the robbers, and indeed 
Awnprews behaved with almost incredible recklessness. It 
is the conduct of the Post Office which forms the most im- 
portant part of the case; and some explanation, together 
with some promise of amendment, ought to be forthcoming 
from that department. The Russian notes which were 
found in the prisoner’s possession had, so far as these pro- 
ceedings were concerned, a short but eventful history. On 
Thursday, the 8th of April, one of Messrs. BLyDENSTEIN’s 
clerks put twenty notes, each for a hundred roubles, in a 
coloured envelope, round which he fastened a registered 
wrapper, and addressed the whole to a correspondent at 
Berlin. On Monday, the 12th of April, three of these 
notes were presented at Messrs. Biyprensrein’s by the 
prisoner, who asked for change. This is certainly, unless 
it can be explained by some facts which were not before 
the Court, one of the oddest coincidences in the annals 
of crime. The prisoner was, of course, immediately ques- 
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tioned. He refused his address, and gave what turned 
out to be a false account of how he came by the notes, 
There can be no doubt that he was concerned in the 
robbery, and his previous career may be euphemistically 
described as well known to the police. If he had not gone 
to the BiypEnstetns to change the notes, he would probably 
be now enjoying his favourite society of railway thieves. 
He was not found guilty of stealing, but of receiving; and 
there is, beyond question, a whole gang at large who planned 
the abstraction of these notes. Their task must have seemed 
to experienced hands almost ridiculously easy. No one 
travelled with these registered letters from London to Dover. 
Between Cannon Street and Dover the train did not stop, 
‘so that the operations of the confederates would be quite 
undisturbed. The mail-van was “not intended for perma- 
“ nent use,” and was so imperfectly fastened as to be unfit 
for use at all. 


It is to be observed that while the registered letters were 
put into this rickety receptacle, and left to take care of them- 
selves, the ordinary mails were deposited in sorting car- 
riages, where they would be properly watched. The result 
of registration seems, therefore, to be a considerable dimi- 
nution in the security of the articles registered. Once out 
of the English train and into the Belgian packet, the mails 
were perfectly safe. They were let down into a room 
intended for their reception, into which no one could have 
got. The hatches were secured, and brass plates were 
screwed down over the locks. The robbery was not dis- 
covered until the mail train from Ostend reached Elberfeld, 
on its way to Berlin. In order to convict the prisoner it 
was necessary to prove that the missing notes were stolen in 
this country, and the ArrorNEY-GENERAL was compelled to 
contrast the efficiency of the Belgian and German a 
ments with the inefliciency of our own in order to obtain a 
verdict for the Crown. Anything more humiliating to the 
administration of a great commercial country like this it 
‘would be difficult to imagine. The confederates who cut 
open the mail-bag and stitched it up again with Brid- 
port twine were, of course, perfectly well acquainted with 
the method of transmitting the registered letter-bag which 
commends itself to the sapient authorities at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, and they probably walked along the footboard 
from the first-class carriage next the van while the 
train was slackening speed at Chislehurst, returning to 
the carriage before the train’s arrival at Dover. Per- 
haps Mr. Stevenson Buiackxwoop, if his whole attention 
is not absorbed by the “ Young Abstainers’ “ Union,” 
the Society for supplying the Women of Fiji with Stays, 
and other kindred bodies, will kindly make some inquiry 
into the method of carrying valuable letters generally. The 
necessity of proving that the robbery was committed 


in England results from an astonishing imperfection in 


the criminal law, as explained by Mr. Wricut, Junior 
Counsel to the Treasury, in his interesting letter to the 
Times. The actual thief, if a British subject, éould have 
been tried in this country under the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1867 for larceny committed by him on board the 
Belgian packet. But, unless the crime was perpetrated in 
England, the receiver would not be triable here. “It is to 
be hoped,” says Mr. Wricut, and his words are very much 
to the point, “it is to be hoped that as a result of this case 
“ the criminal law relating to receivers of stolen goods may 
“ be extended to the case of thefts committed abroad. There 
“ is reason to believe that those who planned the robbery of 
“ the Dover mail were acquainted with the effect of recent 
“ decisions, and arranged their proceedings with a view to 
“take advantage of the existing defects in the law.” 


THE CIRCUITS. 


OMPLAINTS about the circuits are almost constant 

enough to justify the suspicion that they are un- 
founded; but such is not the fact. The present state of 
affairs is enough to demonstrate this. The Easter law 
sittings in the present year began on the 4th of May, and 
came to an end yesterday, after a duration of five weeks and 
four days. During the last four days of that period the 


‘Queen’s Bench Division bas been sitting in its full strength, 
‘as far as the illness of one or two judges has allowed. The 


vious five weeks were occupied by the spring circuits. 
circuits began, for the most part, on Monday, the 26th 

of April, eight days of the statutory vacation being thus 
occupied, and for the first five weeks or thereabouts of the 


sittings, one Court in Banc and one at Nisi Prius werg 
all that the judges left in London were able to supply, 
Nor is this all. The Courts have now risen until Tues. 
day, the 22nd inst. On the day after the Midland summer 
circuit begins. On the following Monday, the 28th, the 
Quarter Sessions are appointed by statute to be held in 
all the counties in England. A week later, on the 2nd of 
July, the other summer circuits begin, and last until 
after the beginning of the Long Vacation, on the 12th of 
August. 

The general result is this. The Easter and Trinity sit. 
tings of the High Court last from the 4th of May to the 
11th of June, and from the 22nd of June to the t2th of 
August—that is, for two periods of five weeks and four 
days, and seven weeks and two days, respectively. Of 
these periods the Queen’s Bench Division will have been 
at work in its normal strength, in the first case, for 
the odd four days, and in the second (excepting the 
judge who goes the Midland circuit) for two weeks, one 
of which is the week appointed by statute for the hold- 
ing of Quarter Sessions all over the country. The 
remaining two sittings which, together with these, make 
up the judicial year last just five months, and include 
the periods of the autumn and winter circuits, which last, 
on the average, about a month each. The working time in 
London of the full strength of the Queen’s Bench Division 
is therefore about three months, two weeks, and five days 
in the year. 

The all but total waste, as far as regards London work, 
of the sittings which came to an end yesterday is doubtless 
due in a considerable degree to the exceptional lateness of 
Easter. Before the Judicature Acts both the circuits and 
the terms were as independent of Easter as of the other 
festivals of the Church ; and, except that the Courts gene- 
rally (though not invariably) did not sit on Good Friday, 
judges and lawyers took their vacations according to the 
solar rather than the ecclesiastical calendar. But, even if 
this wholesome practice were reverted to, the total result 
of the year’s work specified at the end of the preceding 
paragraph would not be affected. What it practically 
means is that the London work of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, between the beginning of May and the end of 
October, does not amount to more than could be achieved 
by the judges of the division all sitting at the same time 
in from four to five weeks. idering that the number 
of these judges is fifteen, and that the time of which this 
use is made is six months, it is apparent that there is bad 
economy somewhere. No doubt this year it is unusually 
bad. The time for holding Quarter Sessions is fixed by 
statute independently of Easter, and in the present year not 
less than a month elapsed between the sessions in the first 
week of April and the assizes, the earliest of which began 
in the last week of April and the latest in the last 
week of May. Consequently-at all the assizes the calendars 
were swollen by the presence of a great number of prisoners 
committed subsequently to the sessions for offences triable 
at sessions, who, in the ordinary course, would have awaited 
their trial until the beginning of next month, and would 
never have troubled Her Masgsty’s judges at all. But, 
making every possible allowance, the result is eminently 
unsatisfactory, and fully accounts for the plethoric condition 
of the London Cause List. A remedy might be sought in 
two directions. In the first place, the present arrangement 
of circuits is extremely bad, and might well be amended. 
Every one acquainted with the practical working of the 
existing system acknowledges that this is so. Secondly, 
the judges of assize sitting under a commission of gaol 
delivery ought to be relieved by statute of the obligation to 
try the prisoners committed for offences triable at sessions. 
This would materially lighten their labours, and would 
probably reconcile even the most sentimental champions 
of the criminal and the vagabond to the reduction of the 
number of yearly circuits from four to three. If this 
were done, the existing staff of judges would probably be 
quite ae gree to deal with the London business, and 
we should thus avoid an increase in the number of 
judges, which is to be deprecated not only for i 
reasons. 


DISSOLUTION—AND AFTER. 


ree have taken the shortest and simplest of 
the courses open to them after their late defeat, and 
have advised Her Magesry to dissolve the present Parlia- 


ment at the earliest moment possible. Whether the delibe 
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rations in which this course was determined on were as short 
and simple as the course itself we shall never know for 
certain—or not, at least, until the literary executor of, say, 
Mr. Camppett Bannerman publishes for our children’s 
benefit those “Confessions of a Beautiful (Scotch) Soul ” 
which are understood to form the marginalia of the right 
honourable gentleman’s political diary. But, anxious as we 
always are to judge Mr. Giapstoye with a fairness which 
shall err, if at all, on the side of charity, we will take it 
for granted that the proposal to advise a dissolution was 
submitted by the Prive Muusrer to his colleagues without 
hesitation and on the proper grounds. It is characteristic 
of him, as one of his critics has already very justly re- 
marked, that he has not condescended to acquaint the 
House of Commons, according to precedent, with his 
reasons for seeking to put an nel to a Parliament 
only six months old, conceiving apparently, it is suggested, 
that his is a natural and indefeasible right toa plébiscite 
whenever he wishes for one. But, though it is certainly 
not a self-evident truth of constitutional politics that a 
Minister from whom the House of Commons withdraws its 
confidence after four months of office by the vote of a very 
marked majority is at once entitled to “call for a fresh 
“ pack,” instead of paying up and retiring gracefully from 
the table, we are quite ready to admit that there are circum- 
stances in the present instance which justify the former 
course. In the first place, there is good reason to suppose, 
and, indeed, the fact may have been conveniently, if irregu- 
larly, ascertained in private, that neither Lord Hartineton 
nor Lord Sa.ispury would be willing to undertake the 
formation of a Government ; so that a formal resignation on 
Mr. Guapstone’s part would only have led to his ultimate 
reinstatement in office, after an unnecessary expenditure of 
valuable time, as “ caretaker” until the dissolution. And 
whether any substitute could or could not be found for 
the present Government, there can be no doubt, in any 
reasonable and prudent mind, that no Administration, 
either ‘new or old, ought to accept or to retain office 
with any other object in view than that of referring the 
Separation question at the earliest possible moment to the 
decision of the constituencies. The Prime Minister, there- 
fore, had ample warrant not only for the advice which he 
and his colleagues have tendered to Her Magesty, but also 
for recommending dissolution as in their opinion urgent, 
and for recommending it without the suggestion of an alter- 
native. According, then, to our custom, we shall place the 
best construction on Mr. GLapstonr’s motives in the matter, 
and shall only regret that through his confirmed habit of 
treating the House of Commons (when it has declared against 
him) as unworthy of admission to the confidential relations 
which subsist between him and the People, his motives have, 
instead of being publicly avowed, been left to the interpreta- 
tion of a charity which will not always be so unfailing as 
our own. 


Another matter for regret from this point of view is that 
the Pruwe Minister should have shown such a singular 


‘reluctance to pledge himself to an early summons of the 


new Parliament. Hesitation on this point has an unfor- 
tunate ap of inconsistency with the theory that 
the advice to dissolve has been given on public and not on 
private grounds. A Minister who was genuinely and fully 
sensible of the danger of leaving this most disquieting 
question open—to say nothing of the additional responsi- 
bility thereby incurred when it is he himself who has 
ng it—would naturally inform Parliament not only 

t he had advised an immediate dissolution, but that 
he was looking forward to the promptest Parliamentary 
deliverance of its result. In making the former of these 
announcements without the latter, Mr. Guapstone in- 
evitably created the impression that the urgency of the 
a to the country rests in his judgment on quite a 

erent ground. It is urgent, not so much in order that 
the decision of the electorate may set at rest a dangerous 
and disturbing question with all due despatch, but rather 
that not a moment may be lost in enabling the People 
to pronounce judgment on a House of Commons which 
has dared to desert the Minister of the People’s choice. 
Mr. Guapstoxe’s language, to which we shall refer in more 
detail in a moment, is most unfortunately well adapted to 
encourage the belief that the dissolution presents itself to 
him as a proceeding of the latter rather than of the former 
kind. en challenged to further explanation by Sir 
Hicxs-Beacu’s motion for the of the 
House, he was, of course, obliged to take theoretical and 
argumentative account of the possibility of the elections 


resulting adversely to himself. But the essentially unsub- 
stantial distinction which he drew between a vote like that 
of last Monday night and a formal vote of no confidence, 
and the terms in which he went on to describe the particular 
form of appeal to the constituencies which he regards him- 
self as making in the present case, unconsciously illustrate 
the mood of mind in which he is “ going to the country.” 
Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacu, before assenting to a vote on ac- 
count up till the end of October, had asked, according to the 
precedent of 1841, for a pledge that the new Parliament 
would be summoned without delay. The Priwe Mrnister 
quoted precedents—whether in point or not is beside our 
present purpose to inquire—against the demand; but, not 
content with this, he called in question the validity of the 
analogy between the present situation and that of 1841; and 
it is here that his language, we think, so significantly illus- 
trates his attitude of mind towards his late defeat. The 
case of 1841, he said, “ was not a case in which the Govern- 
“ment of its own independent action found it necessary 
“upon a great question of policy to ap from the House 
“to the country. That was a case where the House had 
“taken the matter into its own hands and pronounced a 
“sentence of condemnation upon the Government.” Upon 
this a laugh followed, which Mr. Giapstong rebuked with 
his usual severity, attributing it to a defective “standard of 
“ knowledge and regard for history,” though it was, of course, 
really due to a want of that intellectual subtlety which is neces- 
sary to follow Mr. Guapstone’s distinctions. Perhaps, how- 
ever, if one of the laughers had awaited the Prime Minister’s 
further remark that Lord MeLBournr’s Government “ had no 
“ option at all in the matter,” and had then asked him what 
option he supposes himself to have in the present instance, 
Mr. Giapstonr might have found it less easy to rebuke the 
laugh. As a matter of constitutional principle, it can make 
no possible difference whether the House of Commons 
declares in express words that an Administration ought to 
quit office, or signifies by the rejection of a vital measure of 
Ministerial. legislation that it is requested not to remain in 
office. It does “not take the matter into its own hands” 
any more in the former case than in the latter ; as indeed is 
evidenced by the fact that Lord Metzourne, like Mr. 
GuapsTong, did not in fact “quit office” at the order 
of the House of Commons, but waited for that order to 
be countersigned by the constituencies. The one proceeding 
can only be distinguished from the other by insisting on 
some of its most trivial accidents, and Mr. Guapstone has 
no substantial ground whatever for contending that he is 
in any special sense other than that of his predecessor “ ap- 
“ pealing from the House of Commons to the country.” 


His insistence, however, on confining that phrase to his 
own case is eloquent of the mood of confidence, real or 
affected, in which he is going into the electoral court. 
Though about to accede in substance to Sir Micnarn 
Hicxs-Beacn’s demand, he could not resist contesting it 
academically, evidently because to refrain from doing so 
might have seemed to imply an admission that the election 
of 1886 might too probably resemble in its results the elec- 
tion of 1841. For in enly one of the only three possible 
cases could his early summons of the new Parliament be 
dispensed with. Only in the event of the constituencies 
returning a conspicuous and obviously “ working” majority 
for the Separation policy would the people of England and 
Ireland be relieved—if a word so incongruous in such a 
connexion may be pardoned—from their present condition 
of suspense. They would then know the worst. But if, on 
the other hand, the result were to be,as Mr. GLapsTone, 
puts it, “more equivocal”; or if, thirdly, the ballot-boxes 
poured out a strong Unionist majority, then, in either case, 
the condition of social order in Lreland would have to be 
immediately dealt with. As abstract possibilities Mr. Giap- 
STONE was, of course, compelled to take both these latter 
contingencies into his contemplation, and to admit that 
it “may be the proper course that Parliament should 
“meet for the purpose of determining this great ques- 
“tion of policy at the very earliest moment.” But he 
hastened to add that it is quite certain that Parliament 
should meet at an early period, if only that “the state 
“of Ireland and the Irish question undoubtedly requires 
“so much as that.” He prefers, that is to say, to survey 
in imagination a new Parliament meeting without delay 
to pacify Ireland and settle the Irish question by the 
adoption of a policy whereof the present Parliament is not 
worthy rather than to imagine a new Parliament requir- 
ing to be summoned in still haste, not only to de-. 


termine on a new Irish policy, but to endeavour to effuce, 
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so far as they ever can be effaced, the mischievous effects of 
his own. He,is welcome to his own way of looking at the 
future. So long as it is understood that the new Parliament 
is to be summoned quickly to put an end to an uncertainty 
almost equally disastrous to England and Ireland, we care 
little on what grounds the thing is done. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MONTE VERGINE. 


MONE VERGINE possesses many attractions. The heights — 


behind the convent command one of the most extensive and | 1 
| give will sometimes lay their shorn tresses upon the shrine. It is 


striking prospects in Southern Italy, The Christian Church was 
founded in 1119 on the ruins of a temple which is said to have 
been dedicated to Cybele in a period earlier than the very com- 
mencement of Roman history. It contains the chapel which 
Manfred built for his own resting-place, and which, after the 
battle of Benevento, Charles presented to one of his followers, and 
at once adorned and desecrated with the lilies of Anjou. The 
miraculous picture of the Holy Virgin, the chief boast of the 
sanctuary, was presented by Catharine of Valois; it probably 
came from the East, and possesses a considerable archeological, 
though no great artistic, interest. In a word, it is a place that 
repays inspection better than many that are more frequently 
visited. It is not on this, however, that its celebrity depends ; 
nor is it for this reason that we call attention to it to-day. 

The yearly pilgrimage to Monte Vergine is perhaps the most 
characteristic, as it is certainly the aah apention, of all the festivals 
of Naples and the districts which immediately surround it. Nea- 
politan scholars have over and over again found reminiscences of 
paganism in the customs observed by the pilgrims, gene | after 
the first Mass has been heard and on their return home, and some 
have even endeavoured to trace them back to prehistoric times. 
Whether the similarities thus noticed really point to some dim 
memory of the earlier faith which still unconsciously lingers in the 
mind of the people, or are the result of the spontaneous expression 
of the character of a population which, amid all the changes of 
religion, of dynasties, Lm of forms of government, has remained 
essentially the same, is a question that must at present be left un- 
decided. Nor can any full account of the pilgrimage be given—that 
would require a treatise rather than an article. Only a few dis- 
connected particulars can be noted, but it must always be remem- 
bered that this is essentially a popular festival. The educated 
classes make it their jest, those who have lately attained to wealth 
consider it vulgar, and though the old nobility lend it a certain 
countenance, it is very rarely that a nobleman is to be found among 
the pilgrims. 

Whit Sunday is the great day of the feast; but before dawn 
on the preceding Saturday even the quietest districts of Naples 
are disturbed by a wild discharge of crackers. These are obli- 
gatory 5 but other fireworks are occasionally added to announce 
the departure of a family for the Holy Place. Before sunrise 
vehicles of every kind, from the hired , otenl carriage to the 


_donkey-cart, hurry through the Porta Capuana, all overladen, as it 


seems to Northern eyes, with their human freight. Travellers on 
foot are not wanting, though most of them have started at an 
earlier hour, together with the booth and stall-keepers, who 
must take time by the forelock, as they are intent on 
making the best of both worlds by combining business with 
devotion. The latter are a cheery and good-natured crew 
who, if they possess a cart, are always ready to give the foot- 
sore wanderer a lift. Outside the gate larger cars are in wait- 
ing for those who have hired them, who generally come from 
different parts of the city, and often from lanes and byways 
through which such stately vehicles could hardly pass. A single 
vacant seat may sometimes be found in one of them which is 
pes, ane to foot passengers, but about which it is best to 
settle before you accept it. In these more or less public carriages 
the sexes are, or used to be, religiously separated, and in the old 
days the Car of Franciscone was one of the principal attractions 
of the start. He was a coachman and greengrocer, who was 
especially roud of bringing yearly thirty-six of the prettiest girls 
Borgo 8. Antonio Abate to the festival of Monte Vergine, on 

a car of his own building, which was drawn by oxen. The 
Neapolitan song with which be used to collect his passengers is 
still preserved, and may occasionally be heard in the more obscure 
quarters of the town :— 

Sei carlini pe perzona 

Neoppa lu carro de Franciscone ; 

Jammo a trova Mamma Schiavona, 

Figliole, figliole. 

Six carlini each, you know, 

Pays a seat on the car of Francisco ; 

*Tis to the dark mamma we go, 

Maidens, maidens. 
The Madonna of Monte Vergine is called Schiavona, swarthy, on 
account of the complexion given her in the miraculous picture. 
The motives of the pilgrims are almost as different as the con- 

veyances they use. Neapolitans are always ready to celebrate a 
festival for which either custom or the calendar offers a reasonable 
excuse, and for many the visit to Monte Vergine is only a pleasant 


' spring excursion. For others it is a matter of habit, around which 


memories that are apt to grow sadder and more sacred as the years 
pass by gather, as they do around our own Christmas. Not long 
@go a condition was frequently inserted in marriage contracts 


which obliged the husband to take his wife and family yearly 
to the pilgrimage, and men still tame the humours of their 
wives and daughters by threatening to deprive them of the cus- 
tomary treat. But many who start on the journey are influenced 
by motives of a more distinctly and consciously devotional cha- 
racter. Some go to entreat the aid of the blessed Virgin for them- 
selves or their friends in some matter of supreme moment, others 
to return thanks for the help she has given, or in fulfilment of a 
vow made in an hour of danger or of difficulty. The latter gene- 
rally bear with them such gifts as they can afford to make, vessels 
or ornaments of gold or silver, a small sum of money that has been 
hardly earned and saved with difficulty—anything, in fact, that is 
precious or dear to the possessor. Girls who have nothing else to 


impossible to judge such a crowd as a whole. Some of Dickers’s 
heroes seem to regard the Christmas service of the church as a 
mere appetizer for the rather heavy meal that is to follow, and 
many of those who go out to Monte Vergine doubtless consider the 
devotional exercises in which they take part as the mere accidents 
of a pleasure trip. But do all English Christians celebrate the 
birth of their Redeemer only with the worldly feelings on which 
the novelist chiefly loved to dwell ? 

A certain seriousness generally pervades the earlier part of the 
drive, and as the long procession of carriages, carts, and cars 
passes the Campo Santo a silence unusual in the South falls upon 
the strangely variegated throng, and the cry of the priest in the 
little chapel, “ Remember the blessed souls in Purgatory who 
accompany you on your holy journey,” finds a ready response; 
for, light-hearted as the travellers may be, they are apt at such 
moments to remember those who were once the gayest among the 
gay, but who can no lo take part in the anything but doleful 
Pi i The memory and the quietude it brings do not last 
ong, however sincere the feeling may for the moment be. As 
Goethe says of one of his characters, the Neapolitans are impres- 
sionable rather than impressible. Their moods vary, contradict 
and repeat themselves with a rapidity which it is difficult to 
follow ; and then in Southern Italy secular and sacred things are 
not divided by the barrier that we have erected between them. 
The saints are at times asked to take care of the macaroni and to 
look after the baby, and it is not to be sup that those who 
are ready to undertake such homely offices should be offended by 
a harmless jest, even though it ‘may be a little broad, or by any 
simple merriment. Much of the irreverence which visitors from 
the North are inclined to blame arises from the fact that their 
religion forms a part of the whole daily life of the people. For 
them the saints are not far away, but close at hand; they delight 
in fireworks, and always keep an eye on Ciro and Nina. They are 
not distinguished strangers, whom one can only visit in one’s best 
clothes, but intimate friends, who do not take matters too exactly. 
So devotion soon relaxes into fun, and the excursionists are apt to 
remind an Englishman of the frequenters of the Derby, though 
*Arry is wanting, and the Neapolitan has not yet learned that a 
pea-shooter is the soul of wit and a squirt filled with dirty water 
the most telling of epigrams. In Cimmitile, where a halt is 
generally made for lunch, the whole pilgrimage seems only a huge 

icnic. 

Avellino and the villages that lie at the foot of Monte Vergine 
cannot afford accommodation for such an influx of strangers. 
Many sleep or try to do so in the carriages that have brought them, 
others camp out round field fires, especially near Mercogliano, 
which lies close to the foot of the sacred mountain. Here a pic- 
ture of Southern life may be seen which perhaps no other place 
can furnish; but the Northern youth will do well to remember 
that Neapolitans carry their knives with them even on their 
pilgrimages, and that they are sometimes used for other pu 

than that of cutting stale bread and raw ham. At the earliest 
dawn the sleepers and those who have not slept arise to climb the 
steep ascent to the shrine, where in the convent square they will 
find others who have slept all night in the chilly upper air with- 
out any roof to cover them, in order not to miss the first Mass. 
Some in fulfilment of a vow tread the stony path barefoot. 

A number of superstitions are connected with this part of the 
pilgrimage. Most of the devotees bring their own provisions 
with them, and if clouds gather round the mountain tops and 
rain threatens, it is generally believed that some one has brought 
meat up the sacred hill. The crowd is infuriated. Haversacks 
have to be opened and pockets turned inside out, and if even the 
remnants of a musty sausage are found upon any one, he is placed 
in an unenviable position. Nay, so far does this feeling with re- 
spect to the sanctity of the mountain go that girls carefully wash 
all the pomatum out of their hair at Mercogliano before attempting 
the ascent. Strange tales are told round the field fires of maidens 
who, having neglected to do so, have been struck by lightning 
before they could reach the holy place. There is generally a 
touch of humorous incredulity in the way in which such stories 
are related, and yet a half-belief in them still survives, Olive and 
other vegetable oils are harmless, 

Other and more pleasing traditions surround the place at this 
time. The mountain and all the uncultivated country near is 
covered with broom, which is usually in blossom at the time of 
the festival. If the wheels of a car or carriage by chance cut off 
one of the sprays, it is a certain omen that any marriageable girl 
who is seated in it will find a husband within the year. To crush 
without cutting the branch is of evil augury. Again, if lovers 
are separated by the prudence of their parents or any other un- 
kind trick of fate, they endeavour to meet each other amid the 
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crowd which is constantly ascending or descending the mountain- 
side, and then they steal away from the rest, and tie the branches 
of two different broom plants together. This is regarded as a 
kind of vow; if the difficulties are overcome and they are united 
in the course of the year, it is their duty to return on the next 
festival and untie the knot. It is sad to see how many branches 
thus united remain unloosened; nay, how many lie withering 
upon the ground. Is there not what once seemed to the chief 
re in these untold stories a tragedy, or at least an idyl, 
eac. 


“IN QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE.” 


TC is very well known that there is no surer mark of a just and 
probably triumphant cause than the placid contidence of those 
who espouse it. Not theirs to use opprobrious epithets; not 
theirs to indulge in vulgar tripudiation. A person who has his 
quarrel just is also known to be thrice armed, and three complete 
suits of defensive armour, even of the lightest kind, with a leash 
each of swords, spears, and other offensive weapons, may well 
disincline a man to any extraordinary or indecent liveliness of 
gait and gesture. All which signs and tokens are well seen of the 
followers of Mr. Gladstone in this trying hour. It is impossible 
to imagine greater quietness and contidence, for instance, than was 
shown by the sole supporter of Mr. Gladstone in the London 
ress, when it had had time to make up its mind to the situation. 
wenty-four hours’ reflection on “the mental elevation and 
moral dignity” of the Prime Minister wero necessary to the 
Daily News before it could thoroughly get up the steam against 
the wicked persons who prefer England to Mr. Gladstone. But 
the result of this meditation was not unsatisfactory. The adver- 
(that is to say, everybody more or less, except Mr. Schnad- 
horst and those who abide in the fear of him) was described 
as “convicted ijiars,” “ notorious cowards,” “ timorous dul- 
lards,” “v ly scurrilous,” “ abjectly terrified,” “exquisitely 
absurd,” “ i ously calumnious,” “ persons of feeble imagination 
and spiteful temperament,” “a contemptible spectacle,” “ grossly 
insulting to the Crown,” “ vulgarly abusive,” “ asps and fecats.” 
Ah, what coups de dictionnaire! what an expense of precious 
wituperation! what a sinful consumption of at least a week's good 
railing in scarce two paragraphs of a single day’s leader! Fortu- 
nately the life of a leading article is not long, or assuredly the 
account of this publicist with the Bank of Billingsgate would be 
shockingly overdrawn. As it is, there is no danger of that; but 
still the passage must remain on record as an interesting instance 
of recurrence to good old methods and as an admirable proof of 
the quietness and confidence of Mr. Gladstone’s followers. 

Nor does it stand alune. Mr. Chamberlain, as all men know, 
has been in days past perhaps a little slack in repelling, as it is 
best to repel, charges against bis political conduct. His new 
associations seem to have improved him not a little in this respect, 
or perhaps the intolerableness of being maligned by Mr. O'Kelly 
may have been too much even for Mr.Chamberlain. At any rate, 
it was the fortune of the member for West Birmingham to 
score as distinctly in his encounter with this commis-voyageur 
of Parnellism as he has failed to score in some other con- 
flicts. Everybody has, no doubt, perused the little correspondence 

blished in Wednesday's papers, has read how Mr. O'Kelly, with 

merican grace, remarked in an American paper that “‘ Chamber- 
lain” had in a “ fashionable drawing-room” [Mr. O’Kelly’s 
acquaintance with fashionable drawing-rooms is extensive and 
gooulies described “Gladstone” in “language usually reserved 
the special use of drunken rowdies and untit for publication ” ; 
how the said Chamberlain also went about saying that “the 
dynamiters are on Parnell’s track,” and so forth, and so forth, for 
which kind of thing see London letter of any penny-a-liner who 
contributes to the lower kind of American newspaper. Every one 
has, no doubt, also read how Mr. O'Kelly, admitting that his 
precious statements were originally “not made for publication,” 
went on to admit that he published them, kindly promised to 
i lish in like manner Mr. Chamberlain’s denial [we can believe 

. O'Kelly here; it would make several lines of good penny or 
even twopenny copy], but declined to withdraw them because 
confidential information in his (Mr. O’Kelly’s) possession convinces 
him that at any rate the expressions concerning Mr. Gladstone 
are a fact. This little story requires no comment—comment 
would only spoil it. Together with a certain little matter about 
Mr. Leatham and Huddersfield, it is an excellent comment on 
Gladstonian indignation with “convicted liars,” and perhaps not 
unworthy remembrance in qonnexion with the rest of the interesting 
eatalogue of epithets given above, and illustrating the calm 
majesty of the Prime Minister's following. 

r, O’Kelly’s short method with the “assassins of the m 
ef peace to suffering Ireland,” as another person calls them, is 
further of interest because it exemplifies the kind of tactics which 
Will, no doubt, be pursued during the coming electoral campaign. 
Very likely there is a certain small proportion of the present 
electorate who may be influenced by a due administration of 
Mavented meetings @ /a Huddersfield, of accusations like that of 
Mr. O'Kelly, and of elegant language of the asp and polecat and 
convicted liar kind to fill up the gaps. Plenty of shillelaghs are 
at the command of Mr. Gladstone, and the shillelagh, the meta- 
rical shillelagh, is apt to break in blessings of this sort on the 
of the enemy. ‘This kind of display of quietness and 
Confidence has been little resorted to in English newspapers 


for many years, and Irish newspapers are very little read in 
England, which latter fact we have always thought worthy of 
much regret. For six months’ perusal of even the most respectable 
Home Rule journal would probably make any man rabidly Orange. 
But there is now no doubt, as has been said, a certain, perhaps 
a considerable, proportion of the electorate even in England, who 
will be rather tickled with this new style, or, to speak strictly, this 
old style revived in attenuated measure. For, after all, what are 
the asps and polecats of the Daily News, the “ language reserved ” 
by Mr. O'Kelly (as by an expert) “for the use of drunken 
rowdies,” to the flowers of earlier rhetoric? ‘The mean eunuch 
lied,” says Christopher North, when he wishes to intimate dissent 
from an opinion expressed, by (we think) the Times of his day. 
“ Strewing the slime of rankling malice and mercenary scorn over 
the bud and promise of genius ” is, on the other side, the style of 
William Hazlitt writing of Walter Scott—of Scott, that noted 
discourager of genius of all kinds, who never praised anybody, 
nor would have it that anybody but himself could write. 

Shall we go back to these palmy days, after which the Conserva- 
tive Gladstonians seem to hanker? At present the return even 
on their own side is but rudimentary and awkward, as may be seen 
by comparing the mere clumsy couplings of a rude adjective and a 
rude substantive given above with the fine rhetorical sweep of 
Hazlitt’s signalement of the jealous and mercenary baronet. Mr. 
O’Kelly’s periphrase about Mr. Chamberlain's really shock- 
ing language is r as compared to the magnificent flowers 
of railing of the old Irish Parliament. A very little study, and a 
few mornings spent in the British Museum, will evable any young 
man to apostrophize the convicted liars who did not invent the 
Hudderstield meeting in a manner worthy of the occasion. But is 
it on the whole worth while to reply in like manner? We venture 
to think not. There will be plenty, no doubt, of sweep-and- 
scavenger work on the Ministerial side during the next few months, 
Such of Mr. Parnell’s followers as have not been addicted to the 
more silent profession of bar-keeping have often been persons 
of the Press, and can lend their friends a little abuse when- 
ever it be needed. Even native talent (with a Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue) should be equal to the business after a little 
study, which should be principally directed, like that of youthful 
recruits, to avoidance of the patent fault of firing off too many 
epithets in too small a space. But, on the other side, it may be 
well to abstain. Nothing will be lost by so doing (for, if a man 
only knows how, he can make his adversaries much madder by the 
use of the politest language than by any numberof asps and pole- 
cats) and a good deal will be gained. 

Still, to return to the general and philosophical aspect of the 
question. It is certainly very interesting to find such uncommonly 
foul tongues on the side of conscious innocence. We had thought 
that 


On ene side was virtue and Erin, 
On [ours] was the Saxon and guilt. 

Which, if it be so, the conclusion is unavoidable that Erin must 
have got a good deal the better of virtue in the partnership, the 
language of which is apparently much more redolent of ceade 
milea diaoul than of “as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” Wise men are accustomed to strange discoveries nowadays. 
They find esteemed reviewers describing the imagery of the 
Melencolia with great gusto, as if it were the original creation 
of an unfortunate Secularist poet who died not long ago, and 
without so much as a reference to Diirer. They find news- 
papers of some standing quoting, and quoting twice over, 
the phrase which Virgil did Mr. Gladstone the honour to bor- 
row (or was it the other way?) as “Retéo sublapsa referri.” 
They find Mr. Labouchere losing (after so many other things) 
his temper and being quite dull in large print because Mr. 
Caine comments on his methods of making sicker, or trying to 
make sicker, his political bets, But perhaps the oddest thing of 
all is this discovery of bad language in the mouths of a party 
which is nothing if not virtuous, which has a magnificent perora- 
tion only a few days old to comfort itself with, and which is quite 
sure (at least so it says) that success of the most brilliant kind is 
going to settle—say to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow, or in 
some paulo-post future or other—on its banners. 

Perhaps, however, this bad temper is (as the Zimes has unkindly 
suggested, in Mr. Moulton’s case, of another Gladstonian peculiarity) 
“ contagious.” Mr. Gladstone does not, it is true, usually call his ad- 
versaries asps and polecats, or accuse them of language fit only 
for drunken rowdies, but then he takes it out in other ways. 
Every thump of the box, of course, is really equivalent to —— 
or —— or —— (the reader, according as he is possessor of Mr. 
OKelly's expertise, may fill up), every whirl of the arms means 
something not too different from “ polecat,” and every point 
of the finger is “asp,” writ quite natural and distinct in ges- 
ture-language. The humbler members of the party have not 
these opportunities, and are obliged to print their amenities 
just as Mr. Moulton has to do his distinguishing in a mere 
letter to the Zimes, instead of in a manifesto or in a meeting 
at the Foreign Office. For the effect of evil communications is un- 
luckily constant. Why, when a man becomes a Gladstonian he 
should become stupid, as has happened in various well-known cases 
(recovery is fortunately ible, on shaking off the evil intluence, 
and we expect every week a Virgil at Delphi or something equi- 
valent in the happy circumstances of the day) we never have been 
able to make out; for Mr. Gladstone is certainly not stupid. But 
the contagion of his tricks and of his tempers seems irresistible. . 
The results of inoculation with the /ues Gladstoniana prevaricans 
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are innumerable, and now the delirium Gladstonicum vituperans 
seems to be equally prevalent. So be it! The battle is not often 
to the angry; and it is not a bad sign that the blackguarding 
should have begun so vigorously on the other side. 


THE TROUBADOUR. 


Apne new opera by Mr. A.C. Mackenzie, entitled The Troubadour, 
and the chief of Mr. Carl Rosa's novelties this season, was 
produced at Drury Lane on Tuesday, with every appearance of 
success. In constructive skill, in freshness and force of inspira- 
tion, and, above all, in its masterly command and dramatic 
handling of orchestral resources, The Troubadour is a great ad- 
vance on Colomba. The example of Wagner has strongly 
influenced Mr. Mackenzie, not only in the employment and de- 
velopment of leading motives, but also in the structural unity and 
independence of each act. With the exception of the third act— 
and even here the exception is more apparent than real—tkere is 
no break in the orchestral continuity of expression, voices and 
instruments being indissolubly allied in the concurrent interpreta- 
tion of the drama. There is scarcely a page of the score that is 
not marked by some striking evidence of the composer’s remarkable 
individuality. Among such idiosyncratic features every one 
will recognize the curiously abrupt time-changes, and the not less 
characteristic transitions of key with their singular remoteness 
of relation, which gives the surprise, if not always the charm, 
of the unexpected. To Mr. Hueffer, the writer of the libretto, 
and not to Mr. Mackenzie, is due another another and less 
commendable proof of the influence of Wagner. This is in the 
third act, where the sentiment and situation are directly conveyed 
from Tristan und Isolde. The comparison thus enforced is un- 
fortunate, and might easily have been avoided by a writer less 
intent on proving himself a poet and more considerate towards 
the composer. We do not think, however, that Mr, Mackenzie’s 
music can suffer by the comparison. It has been well said that 
the prerogative and chief function of the imagination is to create 
t effects from least suggestions. ‘This truth is convincingly 
illustrated by Mr. Mackenzie's setting of Mr. Hueffer’s libretto. 
The product of Mr. Hueffer’s muse is certainly not stimulating. 
It contains no such blunders as that unhappy reference in Colomba 
to Manton, the famous Parisian gunmaker; yet it cannot be said 
to continue that reform which, we were told, was signalized by 
the publication of Colomba. This is the more disappointing 
because Mr. Hueffer has always been foremost in preaching the 
Wagnerian doctrine of the essential unity of music and drama 
in opera. He it was who proclaimed himself in some sort the 
heaven-appointed deliverer of the libretto from base hands, No 
one has been a severer critic of the opera-books of others, no one 
has poured forth such relentless sarcasm on the libretto of the 
Italian opera, and certainly no one—not even the poet Bunn—has 
srg a duller and more pretentious “ poem ” than Mr. Hueffer 
imself. Far be it from us to dispute the justice of the criticism 
in the preface to Colomba, but it is a little depressing to find Mr. 
Hueffer so unimpeachably orthodox. The poet Bunn was indeed 
@ poetaster ; but he was sometimes graceful, which Mr. Hueffer 
never is, and generally thoughtful of his vocalists, which Mr. 
Hueffer—it is equally certain—never is. We do not know that 
Bunn ever attempted to write “poetry” ina foreign language, in 
German or French, let us say, or—if he did so write—that he 
ed his work as enriching that language and its literature. 
There is no occasion to compare Mr. Hueffer’s libretto with the 
original story, beyond noticing the very unimpressive device by 
which he has toned down the repulsive features of the Provergal. 
In the last scene Raimon of Rossilho drinks a goblet of the wine 
known as “Sanh del Trobador,” “ Blood of the Troubadour,” 
pledging the draught to the absent Guillem in an ironical lyric 
that darkly hints of the Troubadour’s murder. When, however, 
the dead body of Guillem is brought in, Raimon exclaims :— 
Behold the quarry, even he, the poet 
Whose song was sweet in ladies’ ears, whose blood 
To-night in guise of wine served at our feast. 


And the Countess, accepting this revolting statement, responds :— 
No meat or earthly drink shall touch these lips, 


Nor take from them the sweetness which the blood 
Of Guillem there has left. 


From this it would seem that the horrid fascination of the 
original legend triumphed over Mr. Hueffer's virtuous intention 
or un-Wagnerian squeamishness as expressed in the argument, 
Whatever view be taken, the compromise is very maladroit. 

The first act is entitled “The Vintage,” and the whole action 
is comprised in the arrival of Guillem de Cabestanh. He does not 
cease to arrive till the fall of thecurtain. He enters with sufficient 
promptitude and listens to the welcome accorded him by the 
chorus of yintagers, by Raimon and Margarida, to whom he replies 
in these wooden staves :— 

To thank you for such welcome on my way 
What can I say ? 


How find in words for all that moves my heart 
A counterpart ? 


And, after offering the only remuneration he can—his songs, to 
wit—he retires to “ seek repose and comfort.” Spectacular display 
does duty for action in the interval, and towards the close of the 
in good earnest, sings a: belied: 


At the outset the suspicious husband is aroused, for he remarks to 
Robert of Tarascon, lord of Liét:— 

Saw you the lady Countess give a start 

And tremble when he entered? I opine 

That they met before this. 


To which Robert replies, “Very like.” And, indeed, they have 
met, and are parlously in love; so it is small wonder that 
Margarida gives a start and trembles. A pretty ballet and an 
absurd rustic masque follow, and Guillem enters to sing the praise 
of love and wine. Asa specimen of the freedom of movement, 
the lyrical impulse, and delicate harmony of Mr. Hueffer’s songs, 
we give the second stanza of Guillem’s lay :— 
The deep desire 
Which dwells within my heart, 
Its living fire 
Must to my songs impart. 
They never tire 
To seek thee where thou art. 
With full harmonious sound 
They hover thee around, 
And with a wreath have bound 
Thy silken curls. 
To crown thy beauty’s splendour, 
to thee I tender, 
y priceless pearls. 
This particular “ priceless pearl ” moves Margarida to crown the 
poet vith ertesateer vine—in mid-harvest, be it observed—and the 
chorus i troubadour of love.” 
In the second act the coil of verbiage drags its slow unwilling length. 
The scene is a forest glade; the situation is taken from Dante, 
Guillem and Margarida read together the romance of Lancelot du 
Lac, The jealous husband overhears certain references to the 
“ poet’s will” and “ tender pity,” and determines to get rid of the 
interloping poet. Having appointed a meeting with Guillem when 
the chase is over, he instructs a retainer to shoot the Troubadour 
with his good cross-bow when he (Raimon) gives the signal by 
breaking a branch of a tree. This little plot proves abortive by 
the interposition of Margarida’s sister Azalais, who has overheard 
all, and saves the Countess by declaring herself the beloved of the 
poet, despite her betrothal to Robert of Tarascon. The third 
act introduces the feast at the Castle of Liét, the scene laid 
in the garden. After an impassioned duet by the two lovers 
and a beautiful Provengal alba, or aubade, sung by Azalais as. 
dawn breaks upon the scene, Guillem and Margarida part, and 
Raimon and Robert counsel together to bring matters to a crisis, 
When the Troubadour reappears he is insulted by Robert in gross 
terms. The two are about to fight, when Raimon shouts in 
feigned alarm beneath the windows of Margarida’s bower, and the 
heroine rushes out to separate the combatants, announcing her 
love with emphasis. The short final act takes place in Margarida’s 
chamber. There is one more passionate duet, and Guillem departs 
to hunt with Raimon.. The Count and his “ murdered man ” pre- 
sumably set forth, and the former returns alone. The fiendish 
mockery of his drinking-song stirs the suspicion of Margarida, who 
takes the glass, and sees, as in a vision, “on the goblet’s ground” 
—whatever that may be—the fataltruth. There are the assassins 
in ambush, the flash of torches, “ and the proudest head laid low 
by subtle craft.” When the body of Guillem is carried in she vows 
to abstain from all food and drink, as in the original story, and 
then incontinently throws herself from the window. 

Beyond recognizing the heavy and discouraging material offered 
to the composer, there is happily no need to condole further with 
Mr. Mackenzie. He has triumphed, as Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
others have triumphed, in spite of the libretto, He has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in the circumstance of interpretation, for 
soloists, chorus, orchestra acquitted themselves admirably in a 
work that abounds in technical difficulties. Mme. Valleria’s. 
impersonation of the heroine displayed the rarest artistic qualities, 
both in singing and acting. Despite the heavy demands on 
her vocal powers, and the strain of many exacting situations, 
her rendering of the more dramatic passages was a_ brilliant 
testimony to her great natural gifts and experience. Her de 
clamatory skill has, indeed, never before been more strikingly 
manifested. In Guillem, the troubadour, Mr. Barton McGuckin 
has a part that might have been specially designed for him. 
Such, at least, is the natural conclusion suggested by his im- 
pressive and sympathetic performance. The tenor’s rich and 
flexible voice finds the most varied expression in “‘ The sun-ray’s- 
gleam,” the Troubadour's song in the first act, a melody as strange 
as it is alluring, and in the great duetin the third act, particularly 
in the suaver and more tender passages that follow the brief in- 
terruption of Count Robert and his companions. It is here we 
have the only separable vocal member in the score, when Azalais, 
who watches the lovers from the balcony, sings the lovely and 
bewitching song of dawn, “ Beneath a hawthorn on a blooming 
lawn.” The encore accorded to Miss Marian Burton in response 
to her charming rendering of this beautiful melody will inevitably 
prove a precedent in the future. It is impossible to analyse the 
effect of this lyric, so pure in form, so delicate in structurey. 
so exquisite in spies. The tender and solemn suspiration 
of the refrain “Ah me! the dawn, it comes too soon,” li 
long after the stress and clamour of the dramatic situations 
have become a vague memory of unrest. Mr. Leslie —e as 
Count Raimon, gives a consistent and powerful renderi the 
very characteristic music, and his singing in the last act admirably 
illustrates the reserved force of his performance in the previous 
acts, In the final act Mr. Mackenzie’s music attains an intensity 
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of dramatic oe mpm which genius only could evolve and sustain, 
and which exalts the lame dénowement of the operatic poet to an 
artistic height that might well have been deemed inaccessible. 
Here Mr. te to the situation, and here also, it must be 
observed, Mme. Valleria is heard at her best when she sings her last 
words to the pathetic final theme of her soliloquy in the second act. 
The scheme of Mr. Mackenzie's opera precludes the separation of 
yocal numbers from the symphonic structure of the orchestra, of 
which von 4 form so many integral ~~ wedded to the representative 
themes their multiform developments as the flower and fruit- 
age are related to the tree. Nor is it possible at a first hearing 
to do full ae to the exuberant invention, the wealth of 
harmonies, the prodigality of colour, the rich and strange instru- 
mental combinations of Mr. Mackenzie’s orchestra. Fortunately, 
an example of the composer’s mastery in these essentials exists in 
the brilliant prelude to the third act, which may be detached 
without injury to the score, and will, we doubt not, be frequently 
heard at orchestral concerts. For the present it is enough to 
record the firm conviction that The Proubadour will greatly 
advance Mr. Mackenzie's reputation. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF THE DEBATE. 


ou credit of Parliamentary eloquence and argument has been 
fairly maintained in the long debates on the Irish Government 
Bill which Tuesday morning. PR Mr. Gladstone 
remains, rhetori speaking, princeps and facile princeps. 
Since Mr. Disraeli i the Hevee of Commons, and Mr. Bright has 
ceased to be moved by the oratorical oy has lapsed into 
the silence of the Quaker meeting, the Prime Minister has had 
neither rival nor second. Probably the House of Commons never 
so consummate a master of the art of debate. It has 

greater orators, though, with the exception of the late Lord 
Derby—whom Lord Russell used to bracket with Lord Plunket 
as the greatest master of eloquence he had ever heard—no 
superior in the half-century which he has in it. In the 
sense in which the word orator is defined in Fielding’s “ Pleasures 
of the Town,” Mr. Gladstone may indeed claim to rank as high as 
any of his predecessors. “ Who is that?” “That isan orator, Master 
Punch.” “An orator, what is that?” “ Why an orator is—egad, 
I can’t tell what; he is a man that nobody dares dispute with.” 
Of course the definition is not literally true, and never was liter- 
ally true, either of Mr. Gladstone or of aed else. But it 
es as near an approach to being true of 7. Gladstone as it 
was, say, of Lord Chatham or of Mr. Pitt. The hot scorn of the 
father and the cold scorn of the son did not more impress their 
¢olleagues than Mr. Gladstone’s judicious mixture of passion and 
argument—whether sound or sophistical is not now the question— 
of persuasion and overbearing declamation. A more effective 
instrument of government and business was never forged. Mr. 
Gladstone is said to have described the House of Commons as 
the best school for temper that ever existed, and to have good- 
naturedly added that, it a conspicuous instance to the contrary 
may be cited, the exception would be a good deal more striking 
than it is but for the House of Commons. Whether the story 
be true or not, it might be true. But Mr. Gladstone’s passion, 
though as genuine as any passion can be, is always kept in 
subordination to the purpose of debate. It is a part of the 
tactics of his rhetoric, and a fine natural gift reaches the per- 
fection of art. Chatham had less of this power of management. 
“When my mind is full of a subject,” he once said to Lord 
Shelburne, “if I once get on my legs, it is sure to run over.” 
This incapacity of self-restraint was probably what the elder Fox 
inted to when he said, “ Pitt is a better speaker than I am, but 
have more judgment.” With Mr. Gladstone only as much comes 
ut as he deliberately allows to come out. In the art of public 
Speaking Mr. Bright alone approaches him. But Mr. Bright is 
essentially a maker of set s' Though he has acquired in 
high degree the faculty of debate, he is greater on the platform 
than in the House of Commons. A natural and coe feeling, 
no doubt, had a good deal to do with his resolution to reserve 
what he had to say on the Home Rule Bill for his constituents 
instead of delivering himself of it in Parliament. He shrank from 
direct conflict with the colleague and chief to whom he has been 
long bound by strong personal as well as political attachment. 
In compari r. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, quantity as well as 
‘quality to be taken into account. If Blanco White's sonnet on 
“Night” were what Wordsworth pronounced it to be, and what 
it is not, the most perfect sonnet of our language, Wordsworth 
would still remain a greater writer of sonnets than Blanco White. 
The affluence of Rubens counts for a great deal in his artistic 
fame. Johnson's denunciation of Gray as a barren rascal can 
scarcely be considered acriticism ; but it states with brutal blunt- 
ness an element of judgment which cannot altogether be left out 
of account. Mr. Gladstone's speeches have been made night after 
night during half a century, a3 instruments of business, for the 
carrying of measures, and the swaying of divisions. Mr. Bright 
composes @ speech in some degree for the speech’s sake, as 
Tennyson writes an idyl. It is, in a measure, art for art’s sake, 
wtp not so exclusively as to shut out distinct moral and poli- 


purpose. 
Those who look with the severest disa on Mr. 
Gladstone's policy, on his tactics and political ethics, will not be 
\ to dispute that he is supreme in all that makes the 
tary debater and rhetorician. His most formidable anta- 


nist in the House of Commons is unquestionably to be found in 
Lord Randolph Churchill, than whom no one is a cg master 
in the guerilla warfare of Parliament. Lord Randolph has lately 


given promise of adding to this faculty that of cogent argument: 


and statesmanlike perception ; and it would be impossible to point 
to any one more certain, if strength remains to him, to attain the 
“> place in council and debate, It was said of.a very 
etherially-constituted person that tye would have imagined that 
her body thought. It may be said of Lord Hartington in debate 
that his character speaks, In a period of shuffling and intrigue, 
his absolute integrity and truthfulness—a truthfulness not of 
second intentions and mental reserves, but of transparent frank- 
ness, to which self-sophistication is impossible—are a public 
service of the highest value. If the sense of political and 
personal honour is to be restored to the place which it ought to 
occupy in English politics, Lord Hartington will more than any 
of our comparatively younger statesmen contribute to this result. 
His elevation to the post of highest authority and influence in 
the nation, with whatever party or combination of parties that 
ascendency may be associated, will be a national benefit. Lord 
Hartington never talks about the moral law; he is probably not 
conscious of it. In politics, as in religion, anxiety about the 
moral law sometimes springs from an uneasy consciousness of 
having disregarded it. His integrity is a law to itself. He 
is sometimes spoken of as a statesman of the type of Lord 
Rockingham and Lord Althorp. But Lord Hartington, with all 
the uprightness and sagacity of those Whig leaders, es a 
faculty of debate which neither of them had. Lord Hartington, 
when he can interest himself in his subject, can always interest 
the House. But the first condition is the difficulty with him. 
He probably is the only orator of any age or country who ever 

wned in the middle of one of his own sentences. Si vis me flere— 

you yawn, I shall yawn too. 

The force of character is not so conspicuous in Sir William 
Harcourt as in Lord Hartington ; though Sir William Harcourt 
recalls, like Lord Hartington, some of the great statesmen of the 
past. He has the urbanity of Thurlow; he has the self-torturing 
scrupulousness of Wedderburn ; and he is said to aspire, or to have 

ired, to the great political and wea office to which those 
eminent lawyers pushed or wriggied their way. Sir William 
Harcourt, however, aspires also to be the funny man of the Ministry, 
and he undoubtedly possesses a certain elephantine jocosity. e 
makes what Lord Ashbourne very properly called a Derby-day 
speech, when the future of the Empire is at stake and when 
every moral issue which Mr. Gladstone’s imagination and con- 
science can conjure A ht to sober and chasten him. The 
fact, we believe, is t Mr. Labouchere’s laurels prevent Sir 
William Harcourt from sleeping. But Mr. Labouchere is com 
ratively serious. He has his plan—his pill for the earthquake. 
fun, too, has the originality of the London street-boy. Sir William 
Harcourt’s is a compilation from the jest-books of all nations. It 
is nothing like as good as Mr. Sexton's, whose speech and that of 
Mr. T, P. O'Connor give promise that, if ever a Parliament meets 
in Dublin, it will at least be a very amusing assembly. Lord 
Ashbourne, among Irish orators, is safe in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Parnell, though he cannot spare a single Irishman, will, we hope, 
if he gets his Dublin Parliament, be forced to leave to Westminster 
the pleasant presence and the knightly eloquence of Mr. Plunkett. 

If, to use the actor’s phrase, Mr. Goschen’s “means” were 
greater, if he were in any d aided by voice and manner, he 
would be one of the most effective orators, as he is one of the 
keenest reasoners and most conscientious politicians, in Parlia- 
ment. Something See this may be said of Sir Henry 
James. In a man whose ambition is believed to be wholly 
Parliamentary, who loves the House of Commons and does not 
love the courts of law, by whom a seat in the Cabinet would 
be more prized than the highest judicial post, the failure 
to acquire the House of Commons manner is strange. Sir Henry 
James always speaks with the hs op utterance and the rapid 
manner of a lawyer who is anxious to be off to another court, where 
he has a more important case coming on. This manner inju- 
riously affected his very powerful constitutional argument agai 
the Bill which, with the ingenious reply of Mr. Bryce, and the strong 
enforcement of it by Mr. Finlay, raised the intellectual character 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain was lifted by the 
peculiar position he occupied to a somewhat higher moral level 
than that with which he is usually content; but he spoke almost 
uncheered. His new Whig and Conservative allies had not forgotten 
Rip van Winkle and ransom, and the Ministerialistsand Home Rulers 
were animated by a newer and more vigorous dislike. Applause 
is as necessary to the orator as to the actor. Mr. Parnell gave 
new proof that he is an agitator by accident or for an end and a 
Parliamentary tactician and debater by nature and preference ; 
that he is, in a word, by disposition and by race, if the fates would 
allow, a Parliamentary Whig rather than a demagogue. Mr. John 
Morley is still rather the political essayist than the debater; or, 
rather, he has to a great extent put off the former character with- 
out having put on the other. e have mentioned, of necessity, 
the orators who spoke from the right hand of the Speaker, for or 
against the Bill, rather than of those on the left ; for the front Con- 
servative bench, anxious to bring the protracted talk to a close, 

tised the discipline of silence, and left their case to be presented 
fn the speech in which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach sum up the 
ay epee against it, and fairly justified the place which he holds 
in his party. 
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RACING WOMEN. 


“THE ladies, God bless them!” the final toast at many a 

public banquet, is usually received with an enthusiasm 
none the less hearty that we thereby hail the last of the series, 
the signal of release from a wearisome ordeal, of escape to the 
congenial freedom of our clubs or bedrooms. Yet it is doubtful 
if we repeat the sentiment with the same cordiality when, on the 
following morning, bound for Epsom, Sandown, Ascot, or 
other racecourse contiguous to the metropolis, we arrive on 
the platform of a railway-station, and observe the throng of 
fair ones in whose honour we emptied the bumper. The 
mystery which enshrouds coming events is rendered none the 
less gloomy by the fact that we see clearly what is or may 
be in store for us at the hands of the maids and matrons, possibly 
on pleasure, but certainly on business, bent. It has been calcu- 
lated that of women who go racing, seventy-five per cent. mean 
betting, neither poverty nor will withholding consent from the 
operation ; and, if they fail to carry out their purpose, it will be 
because opportunity to wager fails them; to put it more plainly, 
because they cannot find men to make their investments. But 
out of the large number we have mentioned who intend to bet, 
we may fairly set aside a very considerable section who can be 
classed as innocuous bettors, who will confide their commissions 
only to their husbands, brothers, or lovers, and will do this with a 
faith which is childlike and bland, without seeking to interfere 
with or molest the men who are more or less professionally en- 

in the most absorbing of all pursuits. The real racing 
woman, however, who attends meetings with almost the same regu- 
larity as the ring-men, who will bet on every race, and whose 
thirst for information is only equalled by her inability to understand 
it—she it is whose appearance on the scene causes brave men to 
shrink into corners, and trainers to seek refuge under the hocks of 
their light-heeled charges; she it is who touts jockeys, owners, 
and stablemen with the unflinching assiduity of an American 
interviewer, and who is so far from taking “No” for an answer 
that she equally refuses to accept “ Yes,” unless the why and the 
wherefore of negative or affirmative is given without reserve or 
concealment. “ Will he win?” “ Why do you think so?” 
“Have you tried him?” “ What with, and at what weights, 
and who rode?” are a few of the leading questions which the 
female Turf devotee has no more scruple in propounding than she 
would have about asking the time of day. at she is told a 
good many lies in the course of the afternoon stands to reason, 
unless one or two of her victims are clever enough to know that 
they can puzzle her as well or better with the truth; for it is a 
remarkable fact that no woman yet has mastered the A BC of 
racing; it is doubtful if many of them even know how to write 
down a bet correctly, while it is tolerably certain that not one in 
tive hundred has the slightest idea of the meaning of “ weight-for- 
age.” The inscriptions on Cleopatra’s Needle convey to these 
ladies as much real information as the whispered announcement 
that “ Lazarus ” has beaten “ Dives” at 10 lbs., gratifying though 
this confidence may be to their vanity, and it would be far easier 
to make them adopt a new religion to persuade them that it 
is possible for a horse to be well in a handicap with 8 st. 12 Ibs. 
Broadly speaking, their notions of a “ good thing” may be thus sum- 
marized :—Fivestone seven—which they have heard is an advantage 
—Archer up—with their own eyes they have often seen him win 
(the trifling circumstance of his riding weight being 8 st. 9 Ibs. is not 
worthy of consideration; he can waste), a minimum price of 10 
to I against this judicious combination. Any other horse coming 
in first to be disqualified, or the stewards of the meeting to be 
warned off the Turf for life. That these conditions are not 
usually observed they attribute to the pedantic conservatism of 
the Jockey Club. 

Our typical racing woman, having out of the crooked answers to 
her cross questions elicited what she fondly believes to be the 
straight tip, loses no time in endeavouring to profit by the 
sion of that coveted mystery, and if she has not provided herself 
with a professional commissioner it behoves her at once to get 
hold of some unwary backer who may be induced to bet for her, 
as she has not yet found the courage for what she must ultimately 
arrive at—namely, the bearding of the bookmaker in his ring. 
Very young men are as arule morally incapable of saying “No,” 
so amongst youth she seeks her prey, not by any means neglecting 
such opportunities as may present themselves with the more ex- 
perienced veterans of the Turf. They however are not easily 
caught. How many gallant men have we seen, noted squires of 
dames, stop and hesitate on their way from the Ascot perme ere 
they take the plunge into the throng of the Royal Enclosure, 
carefully scanning the sy shrewdly marking the easiest 
method of access to the haven where they would be—the grass 
platform under the rails of Tattersall’s sma: Toy with head 
erect and eyes fixed on vacancy marching straight through, heed- 
less of the voice of the charmer! Though many may be called 
in vain, one is at last captured, and he proceeds to take his 
instructions with the best grace he can command. This process 
need not necessarily be a long one, for the sum to be invested 
rarely except on special occasiuns exceeds a fiver, with perhaps 
an odd sovereign of insurance on a second string; yet = the 
coerced employé, who is longing to be up and at ’em on his own 
account, to be conducted carelully through the card while the 
jon Rcrag more discusses the chances of leading favourites; then 

ly she will point to the name of some rank outsider, and 


say, “ But why should this not win?” The hapless youth hastily 

vances hn or three random reasons, and is finally dismissed, 
with strict injunctions to be sure and get good odds. Woe be to 
him if he does not, for the racecourse halituée loves the “top of 
the market,” and will tolerate no paltry excuse to the effect that 
her own garrulity occupied the precious moments when a price 
might have been obtained. If the outsider so casually alluded to. 
should happen to put his nose in first, the best thing the amateur 
commissioner can do is to keep the width of the course between. 
himself and his fair friend for the rest of the day, unless he par- 
ticularly fancies having “ Didn't I tel’ you so?” dinned into his. 
ears in accents of bitter reproach, and being stigmatized as the. 
deafest of deaf adders throughout the afternoon. The one — 
he can rely on with certainty is that whatever turns up he wi 
get no thanks, 

There is another and perhaps less troublesome type of racing 
woman whose mode of “ravishing the poor when she getteth him. 
into her net” is as follows. She, too, waylays the ringward- 
bound acquaintance, and accosts him with, “Oh! Mr. Punter, 
you know all abcut the horses, and I do so want to win 1ol.; but. 
I don’t want to Jose anything. Will you kindly and cleverly 
manage it for me?” Next to a point-blank disclaimer of all 
knowledge, or of any intention to bet at all, the best thing a man 
can do under these circumstances if he has any wish to remain in 
the good graces of his assailant, is simply to wait until some 
favourite which he has backed has won, and then to inform. 
the lady with an air of as much truthfulness as he can command, 
that he has risked and woa her 10/. The fact of the odds having 
been two or three to one on need no wise disconcert him, for she 
will never inquire or understand if she does, and for the rest of 
the meeting she will assure her friends that to win at racing is 
the easiest matter possible, when you have so good an adviser as 
Mr. Punter. Here there is at any rate a show of gratitude, and 
the moth has been known to find the game worth the candle, 
Said a thoroughly grande dame of the old school, to her daughter 
who had expressed an intention of betting on a forthcoming race :— 
“ My dear, if you think it decent to accept presents of money from 
young men, by all means do so; you will probably receive plenty, 

ut [like you to call things by their right names, and not to delude 
yourself into the belief that you are really betting.” 

It must be confessed that the discretionary investment systeur 
above described is, on the whole, preferable to the old discrétion. 
bet formerly in fashion, when if the lady won she expected a 
valuable fan, bracelet, or some such trifle, while the man if suc- 
cessful received a fusee-box, or pencil-case, worth about ten 
shillings. 

Do racing women pay their debts of honour? We firmly 
believe that, as a rule, the majority “ part ” most punctually ; and 
that in this respect they must have greatly improved, a story of 
ay wn days at Newmarket will serve to show. 

nce upon a time, there was a very great lady who betted 
freely, and on the opening day of a spring meeting at headquarters. 
she summoned to her carriage a well-known commissioner who. 
was just then doing a large business, but with whom she was totally 
unacquainted, and thus addressed him :—‘ Mr. Safe, I have always. 
heard you spoken of as the most good-natured man in the world; 
will you do me the immense favour of making my little bets for 
me during this week? I will be sure to settle before return 
ing to London.” Highly flattered at being thus distinguished, 
and charmed with the manner of the fair suppliant, the guileless 
commissioner made his most courtly bow, and declared himself 
altogether at the service of the lady. He received his first orders 
and withdrew. She was not lucky during those three or four 
days—in fact, hardly backed a winner—and on the last morn- 
ing the balance was some seventy pounds egainst her, so she 
once more called up Mr. Safe, across whose mind no doubt of 
her solvency had flitted, and said with her sweetest smile, “ We 
have been unlucky but I never allow these matters to stand over, 
so if you please we will square the account at once.” This ar- 
ag sony being absolutely in accordance with Mr. Safe’s views 
he bowed in silence. Whereupon the lady after a few minutes’ 
study of a miniature betting-book drew forth a still more tiny 
purse, produced therefrom three sovereigns, simply remarked, “ This 
makes us exactly quits, thank you so much. Good morning.” 
And ordering her coachman to return to Newmarket, drove off 
leaving the astounded Safe too stupefied to venture on a remon- 
strance, even had she allowed him time to do so! We believe 
that she never spoke to him again, nor did he attempt to renew 80 
expensive an acquaintance. As aforesaid, we haye changed all 
that in these days, 


THE KING OF SPAIN’S HOROSCOPE. 


T is not to be supposed that so good an opportunity for 
fortune-telling as the birth of the King of Spal should. 
unnoticed among horoscope manufacturers. Pending the arrival 
of the words of wisdom yearly put forth on these subjects, au 
obscure and unknown but enthusiastic amateur has let us into a 
few of the little secrets of the process, seeming to have done 
what Horace said he wished to do—namely, to knock his head 
against the stars. The infant victim of fate is here called the 


Native, without any reference to oysters, except perhaps the diffi- 
culty of opening his future. An evil-inclined plaset lurks too near 
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the ruling part of his fortune, bringing ruin and disgrace to the 
pative, and making his journeys unfortunate, including dangerous 
imprisonment by the way. Possibly this may mean quarantine, for 
the planet is not well-dignified, whatever that may mean, and it 
does not seem to be a dignified thing to put kings in ae, 
and fumigate them. The native is said to prove a trifle perverse 
and nervous, which might be expected under such treatment. 
There is a favourable planet which withdraws to a distance, and 
gives Do help ; but the fiery Mars springs to the rescue by dower- 
ing the native with the very useful weapons of courage and 

ence. This warlike planet also blesses him with a brilliant 
wit, making him see the point of things, and causing him to cut 
his opponents with a clean-edged sword and a home-thrust, both 
material and spiritual. Happy native to bave so kind a friend 
where least expected ! After that, the poor child must forgive this 
starry influence for proceeding to present him with a public enemy 
for a wife, from whom he fortunately gets divorced in time to 
marry several others. Bluebeard must have had something of the 
same sort of “influence ” in his horoscope. 

As to the character of Alfonso XIII. he is noble and generous, 
yet not without an astonishing power of calculation. This infant 

nomenon delights in manual work and can support himself by 
a trade if the profession of royalty should fail. ieee he is said 
to be again assisted by the ubiquitous Mars, and we fear he often 
cuts his fingers under his direction. This planet has a ee! and 
grim way of interfering‘ on every subject, and like a military 
“ coach” insists on his pupil being an excellent mathematician, 
though, unlike mortal instructors, he permits a fund of humour to 
be developed as a sort of corrective to the severer studies. At 
this another planet grows jealous and insists on the native re- 
collecting to be duly careful of his own interests. We may, 
therefore, hope that the royal cadet will not condescend to prac- 
tical F yer A favourable aspect to the moon promises him 
splendid abilities, although he will be somewhat unsettled in his 
ursuits. In fact, the stars seem to give him rather too much to 
=. and to be at once a king, a Bluebeard, a mathematician, and 
a mechanic must be certainly unsettling at a few weeks old. His 
future governesses will rejoice to hear that he already loves 
learning ; his nurses are perhaps sufficiently aware of the imperious 
spirit of their regal charge. As he grows up he will be known as 
choleric in temper, passionate yet ive and reserved ; despotic 
yet loving his country and faithful to his friends; courteous and 
not much given to speech. His secret enemies are chiefly women, 
and they are hereby warned that he has a good memory. 
they have any faith in the stars, let them therefore at once 
desist from their machinations. His friends and dependents 
will have cause to be glad of the marvellous gift of memory 
with which he is endowed. The King’s personal appearance 
is foretold as short in stature and thin, broad in his brow, sad 
brown hair, and dark eyes, Very active and good at horse- 
manship, he endures hardships with equanimity ; but his honours 
ing him illness. With a great love of travel sufficient to make 
an explorer, it is meanly gratified by the wicked planets by a half- 
promise of exile at some time or other, His Majesty will suffer 
from affections of the neck, by sword, by cord, or by plebeian 
sore-throat, which he may chance to prefer, on the whole. What 
are called the luminaries play an important part in the scheme of 
royal troubles. The principal luminary stalks along with an un- 
ce of magnificence, and insists that the native shall 
come into the world as the chief man in the towns of his own 
country, shall be also the head of the army and set on high over 
, nobles, prime ministers, and ambassadors—in fact, every 
inch a born king. A good mother is also presented to him. But 
deep afflictions surround him from the very first ; and, as there is 
an entire absence of any reference to a father’s influence in his 
life, the reader of the stars cannot refrain from applying his know- 
ledge of earthly affairs at this juncture and declaring the native 
to te a posthumous child. The worst of ill-omened planets 
sneaks after him, robs him of his father, and sows the seeds 
of consumption in his frame, and seems bent on bis slow and sure 
destruction, in spite of the gis of the invincibie Mars. 

After this list of positive ills there comes a strange and motley 
assemblage of negatives, which unluckily do not appear to profit 
hws opportunity to destroy one another. The native has no 
planets to influence his strength of body favourably, no property, 
no brothers or sisters, no father, no children, no dowries with his 
wives, no legacy for himself, and even his death is in no way re- 
markable, It is a curious commentary on the above that, —— 
the young King actually has two sisters, his destiny has already 
set him apart and above them; and they are his subjects, instead 
of his earliest friends and childish equals. In spite of his great 
talents and the prospesiiy of science under his rule, all comes 
suddenly to nothing, ‘he and his bishops and his men of 
science will fall out against his own wish. However, he has 
real and true personal friends amongst the cleverest of men, 
chiefly those who have risen by their talents. His excellent 
mother and these few friends are the sum total of his good 
fortune. Everything else turns into misfortune. The native’s 
horoscope is as thrilling as a shilling “dreadful,” and quite as 
unprofitable, 


YACHTS. 


HE ingenious plan of the Yacht Racing Association for 

oe | obsolete and ill-designed vessels on a par with the 
best that the accomplished naval architects of our day can produce 
scarcely seems likely to succeed so well as might be desired. In 
spite of the enormous penalties imposed upon the fast ships, they 
may possibly still be enough in the van to win, and the slow vessels 
may tind themselves in the position which is perhaps not unnatural 
for them, but which nevertheless causes their owners extreme 
annoyance. i later in the seuson they may be more fortu- 
nate, the ery which has been raised for special prizes for specially 
dull sailers may meet with some response; but for the present 
the vessels which can go quickly through the water are not 
getting the worst of it, and, in spite of having to sail at 340 tons, 
the Jrex appears to be the leading yacht. There is, it seems, to 
be a race between this vessel, which, even when all allowance is 
made for the skill with which she is sailed, must be regarded as the 
fastest English racing craft, and the Genesta. It was announced 
last month that the owner of the first-named had chall the 
Genesta for the Brenton Reef and Cape May Challenge Cups so 
brilliantly won by the latter in American waters last season. Now, 
unless the challenge has been issued —— wish of the chivalrous 
owner of the Genesta, as is quite possible, this seems a rather mis- 
taken proceeding on the part of the gentleman to whom the Jrer 
belongs. That cutter did not go boldly over to New York last year 
and fight for the America’s Cup, but was engaged in the compara- 
tively inglorious work of winning prizes on the English coast. After 
attempting the impossible—that is to say, trying to beat a centre- 
board built specially for the race—the Genesta, sailing against keel 
vessels, won the two cups in a manner unparalleled in yacht-racing. 
It might well have been thought that, unless an American came 
over to compete for them, she would be left in undisputed posses- 
sion of the trophies she had so nobly won; but now we learn that 
an English yacht which did not venture across the Atlantic is, 
with remarkably tardy valour, offering to do battle with her. 
Every one must hope that Sir Richard Sutton will retain the 
trophies which he gained so well; but undoubtedly there is a 
considerable chance of his losing them, as the extraordinary 
speed of the Jrex in reaching and running may give her great 
advantages in the race to Cherbourg and back; but, even if his 
vessel is beaten, it will be one of those contests in which all the 
honour rests with the defeated ; and, though yachtsmen are said 


If | to be a jealous race, we doubt whether there will be any jealousy 


on this occasion, and whether, if Mr. Jameson is successful, any 
one will in the smallest degree envy him the prizes he takes from 
the vessel of which Englishmen are justly proud. 

With regard to the other great racing yacht, which is in 
fearless fashion to be sent across the Atlantic to struggle for the 
unattainable Cup, it can only be said that her owner is as one 
heading a forlorn hope, It is difficult to know whether most to 
despise the misplaced astuteness which the Americans show in 
framing the conditions for the race, or to admire the pluck and 
energy which their yachtsmen manifest in getting ready the fastest 
possible ships to defend the much-coveted prize. The condi- 
tions are, as has often been pointed out in our own and other 
columns, one-sided and unfair, and there is no need to recapitulate 
the patent objections to them which have again and again been 
set forth. One ridiculous plea sometimes raised on behalf of those 
who decline to change these preposterous regulations may, how- 
ever, be disposed of, as, so far as we know, it has not hitherto 
been answered. It is occasionally said that the New York Yacht 
Club is bound down by the conditions of the deed of gift, and 
cannot alter the rules which govern the race. How far this may 
be true we do not know; but, even if it is absolutely true, it con- 
stitutes no defence. The regulations are one-sided—as to that 
there can be no possible doubt—and it would be a loss of time to 
argue with any one who contends that they are not. If the Com- 
mittee of the New York Yacht Club merely enforce them officially 
as they are obliged to do, without necessarily approving of them 
in any way, let them in a clear and unmistakable manner indi- 
cate that such is their position; but, so long as they continue 
to enforce these preposterous regulations in the strictest possible 
manner, without attempting to prove that they have no choice, 
they will be justly held responsible for them, and justly blamed 
for putting the foreign yachtsman ata disadvantage. If, however, 
the American yachting authorities are not distinguishing them- 
selves by their chivalry, it must in fairness be said that individual 
yachtsmen are showing all the magnificent enterprise which is the 
characteristic of their race. As need hardly be said, two vessels 
were built last year specially to defend the Cup, and, seeing what 
the Galatea’s performances have been, it might naturally be thought 
that neither of them was in much danger from her. The 
American yachtsmen are, however, determined to make assur- 
ance doubly sure in a perfectly legitimate manner, and ac- 
cordingly they have built two more vessels, with regard to one 
of which full particulars have recently been published in America. 
The Mayflower was launched rather more than a month ago, and 
was apparently much admired by the visitors. She certainly 
would seem to be a very formidable vessel, and not unlikely to 
beat both Priscilla and Puritan. With only five tons more dis- 
placement than the latter, she bas at least five feet more length on 
water-line, nearly a foot more extreme beam, a slightly higher 
mean water-line beam, two feet and a half more draught with her 
sliding keel down, and ten tons more lead on the keel. As with the 
Puritan, the long Eng!ish counter bas been adopted, and she has 
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an overhang aft of 14 ft. 7 ins, Unless, then, her lines are bad— 
and this is in the highest degree unlikely, as it is clear that great 
ins have been taken with her—she is very likely to beat the 
itan, which” proved, alas! in light breezes, far more than a 
match for the Genesta. Of the other yacht, the Atlantic, which 
is apparently of a very different form from the Mayflower, it is 
not very easy to speak; but she also will, in all probability, be 
extremely fast in gentle winds. What chance, we may ask, 
has a solid sea-going English vessel against either of them ? 
What could Galatea or even Jrex do beating to windward 
inst a vessel with far greater beam, and with a draught 
twenty feet and a half with her sliding keel down; what 
running, when the keel is up and the draught reduced to nine 
feet or less; and how great an advantage in shoal water has 
the American yacht able to change her draught by eleven feet at 
any moment? The contest must, in fact, unless there is half a 
of wind, be well-nigh a hopeless one, and it a be that 
American yachtsmen were showing excess of zeal in building two 
new vessels to guard the Cup. But excess of zeal in defending 
the trophy which the Americans so justly prize will only receive 
that pokents condemnation which is passed on naval officers 
who are too anxious to en theenemy. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that, although the efforts made by yachtsmen and yacht- 
builders are perfectly legitimate, the Cup is not really defended 
by legitimate means, as centreboards—mere racing-machines in 
the strictest sense of the words—ought not to be allowed to com- 
pete. As we pointed out lately, and as has been often pointed 
out, the Cup was won by the America, a keel vessel sailing against 
keel vessels, and contests for it ought to be confined to keel 
vessels, Since, however, racing-machines are not warned off, the 
Americans have no choice but to build arenes es, and their 
energy and liberality in what they consider almost as the national 
cause is worthy of the highest praise. It would be well if the 
same spirit was shown here; but our yachtsmen can hardly be 
expected to manifest much energy when there is such a persistent 
demand for a premium on slowness. Men would think twice 
about breeding racehorses if a strong desire was shown to limit 
races te horses warranted infirm or long past their best, 


MINOR GALLERIES. 


XHIBITIONS of one man’s work are neither as tiring nor 
as distracting to the visitor as promiscuous collections 
which contain examples of all sorts of aims in art and all 
sorts of ways of using colour. But in the absence of an 
standard of comparison, one unconsciously adopts the painter's 
way of seeing, and, aided by such full evidence of his inten- 
tion, one becomes very ready to pardon his faults and over- 
look his deficiencies. As they can thus accustom the eye toa 
general absence of natural truth and vigour, these shows, whose 
Ls function is to protect subtle refined work from the 
onslaught of vulgar and unscrupulously applied force, may be too 
easily used to shield preter e. delicacy or false and flimsy art. 
On the whole, therefore, galleries such as the Marlborough, which 
we have described in a late number, or the Goupil, with its present 
illustration of Dutch work, as they confine themselves to a coterie, 
affect the eye with all the harmony of the one-man show, whilst 
ba | avoid its undeniable tendency to foster eccentric weakness. 
Tndeed these exhibitions, though they permit a refinement which 
might perish in the unnecessarily fierce ordeal of the huge arena at 
Burlington House, certainly offer some guarantee that a picture 
will hold its own amidst work of similar aims—such, in fact, as it 
will be likely to meet with while fulfilling its ultimate destiny in 
a collection brought together by the taste of one buyer. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin, whose drawings of “City, Town, and 
Hamlet” are now exhibited at the Fine Arts Gallery, knows how 
to make what is called a pretty water-colour. Of some sides of 
art he is therefore far from ignorant. Composition he understands 
in a way, and he has feeling for the pict ue in scenery. He 
knows what goes to the making of an interesting view, and by no 
means underrates the value of old mills, cliff-perched towns, em- 
bowered village churches—in short, of that pictorial element in 
nature which people like from its association with literature as the 

und of stories and sentiment. But of nature, of the 
true mysteries of natural effect, of air, of light, of landscape 
art, in fact, he knows considerably less, To those who expect 
to see something like the aspect of open air, and something 
like an artistic use of detail or spots of local colour in 
the treatment of an ordinary realistic subject, the falseness, 
flimsiness, and spottiness of such work as “ Durham ” (58), “ Lundy 
Island” (14), and others will be worse than unsatisfactory. In other 
than these ordinary subjects, which demand at least strong and 
workmanlike execution, if not artistic mastery, he often pleases us 
with a certain grace of composition and a conventional prettiness 
of colouri: If we consent to forget what they might have been 
under the influence of a more personal and robust inspiration, we 
cannot fail to be charmed by the grey and agreeable ana scheme 
of “ Worcester” (75), and the simple and elegant refinement of 
“ Elvet Bridge, Durham ” (76); moreover, in spite of their illogi- 
cality, “Rye” (30) and “ Hastings” (15) are effective and not 
un renderings of sunset effects, Perhaps, however, 
“ Moonlight ” (80) shows more breadth, truth, and 
freedom of handling than anything in the room, and “ St. David’s” 
(28) @ more realistic observation of the effect of light. As for the 


numerous town scenes, in which red-brick walls seem to have 
melted and ran into the atmosphere of the whole picture, it is im. 
possible to overlook their feverish unreality, even though one may 
occasionally admire the grace of their arrangement. But there are 
worse. “The Miller's Garden, Winchester ” (32), is neither conven. 
tionally beautiful nor imaginatively conceived, yet it is appallingly 
untrue, feebly elaborate, and pas A without any sense of value in 
the colouring. One would be justly alarmed for one’s reason if 
one saw things in nature standing in such queer relations to each 
other as these spotty red, blue, and yellow flowers and this 
strangely-tinted brick wall. 

At Messrs. Tooth’s, M. Tissot shows us sixteen la ized oil- 
pictures of scenes in Parisian life. His science of painting is more 
than adequate for such a purpose, and, owing to the variety of the 
subjects and his well-known power of choosing effective incident, 
the show is likely to be popular in a country devoted to illus. 
tration. The treatment, conceived in a spirit of thorough real- 
ism, is in many places neither delicate nor just, and, though 
always powerful and telling if regarded by the light of earnest 
and lofty work, must — but a coarse approximation at 
truthfulness of aspect. M. Tissot can do better and more artisti¢ 
work, but this is probably good enough ; indeed, in the country that 
could once boast of Hogarth, are we not accustomed of late to see 
anecdote and illustration treated with an utter disdain for values, air, 
handling, and all that constitutes the science of the real appearance 
of things? The most successful pictures of this show, however, 
such as “The Ladies of the Cars” (11), “Mystery” (12), 
“ Painters and their Wives ” (9), “ Provincial Woman” (14), and 
“The Tight-rope Dancer” (16), reach a very high level of 
technical excellence. Most of them, in addition to an intelligent 
perception of the general effect and the idiosyncrasies of the 
special types, display fine pictorial arrangement, a nice sense of 
relief among the picture groups, and a broad, powerful, and sug- 
gestive use of the brush, The faults of the examples are 
unfortunately such as should not appear in the work of a realist— 
coarse perception of effect, false relief among the figures and 
masses, a general flatness, and an occasional use of purely con- 
ventional colour. “The Amateur Circus” (7), “The Woman of 
Fashion” (6), “The Alsthetic Woman” (4), and “The Young 
Lady of the Shop” (5) are amongst the worst specimens of this 
insincerer portion of the work. 

What we said in beginning as to the harmony in intention and 

t of emall and restricted exhibitions applies with special force 
to the Dutch pictures now on view at Messrs. Boussod & Valadon’s, 
This dignified and reticent school more than any existing coterie 
aims at that broad and truthful sobriety of colour which is an 
important common characteristic of Corot, Constable, Ruysdael, 
Rubens, and every great master of landscape, James Maris takes 
a very high place, in some ways the highest, among these men 
whose ambition is to render nature with deur, for, more than 
any, he endeavours to show, with convincing force, that im- 

pable something which veils ap and invests them 
with unity, sentiment, and mystery. Like Corot he has a limited 
range of subject and treatment, and, like the Dutch school, he 
often excuses himself from that commonplace duty, the mere 
prose explanation of shapes and statement of the existence of 
objects, Lvery artist is bound to keep his eye on the main 

nd fact of aspect, and should try to prevent that mechanical 
efinition, which every one is capable of, from interfering with the 
true rendering of the mystery which only the real artist can perceive. 
If —_ the broad and 
handling which this primary purpose renders necessary should sug- 

t, in the second at A veiled detail ; and what it signifies 
it should signify with correctness, Fortunately, Maris has done 
this more fully than usual in “The Quay” (30), one of the 
grandest pictures he has ever produced. The colour, too, is, for 
him, uncommonly rich; and we cannot mention any a 
rary painter who could equal this superb rolling sky, profoun 
blue, and piled up with clouds at once soft and admirably modelle 
Mauve has a wider of colour than most of his countrymen, 
and has also some of that pleasing element of surprise which we 
admire in the great French school of the days of Corot, Rousseau, 
and Diaz. That is to say, he renders the unity which is the basis 
of artistic vision by some personal scheme of colour, or by em- 
bracing wide contrasts and tying them together a; 4 in 8 
fashion at once unexpected and beautiful. His “ the 
Orchard” (45) is a most original way of treating speckled 
sunlight on green grass and grey tree-trunks, while “ Labour” 
(38), “The Return of the Flock” (11), “On the Way 
to Market ” (62), and several more, are all different and all the 
result of earnest first-hand observation of nature. A large canvas, 
“The Shipwrecked Mariner” (9), shows Israels at his best as far 
as solemnity of colour and r unaffected force of style are 
concerned. His “ Return by the Dunes” (49), painted superbly 
in tones of rich silver, is perhaps more complete and more t.. 
Remarkably fine work is to be seen by Artz, Blommers, de y 
Mesdag, Roelofs, A. Neuhuys, W. Maris, and several others. 

The Hanover Gallery is of more mixed constitution, and the 
works that chiefly call for notice are of the French school. Of 
three Corots, “ The Hay Cart” (35) and “ Landscape” (125) are 
the most in ing. ‘he first, couched in a brows key, gives 
less sense than usual of the morning air filled with the songs of 
larks, and more of the weird duskiness of Millet’s atmospheres. 
The second is a lovely silver-and-green sketch of the smallest 
dimensions. Jacque is best represented by “ Landscape and 


Cattle” (5), a broad, brown picture with a fine vaporous distance ; 
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it is largely handled throughout, with none of the inconsistently 
tricky treatment he sometimes introduced to allure the timid 
buyer. Millet’s tender, delicate, and high-toned pastel, “The 

Water Mill” (1 eye in strange contrast close to Troyen’s 
rich and dark “Old Mill” (112). The examples of Daubigny, 
Luminais, Dupré, Roybet, and Isabey have nothing particular to 
recommend them to ial attention. It is not so with “The 
Lady in Grey” (39) by Alfred Stevens or “ Bird-nesting in 
Burgundy ” (127), and “On the Road to the Village” (30), by 
Aimé Perret; they are examples of these masters’ admirab 
technique applied to subjects which they have been able to treat 
with poignant sentiment. Very clever work of varying degrees of 
merit come from the brushes of Chaplin, W. Gegerfeldt, Garrido, 
Gilbert Munger, and one or two more. 

The Nineteenth Century, although it isa company of artists, 
represents the view of no one set of men; and, on its small scale, 
is as mixed in effect as the Academy. Examples of the most 
advanced and artistic work of the day may, as usual, be seen 
hanging beside some specimens of thoroughgoing tea-tray art. 
The largest and most striking canvas in the place is a gigantic 

resentation of “Henley Regatta” (214), } Mr. F. Vezin. 

ough the composition is somewhat after the plan of newspaper 
illustration, it is managed with considerable science, and many of 
the figure groups are suggested by a rapid, broad, and admirable 
use of the brush. Mr. E. S. Calvert sends a large sunset, 
“November: after a Flood” (97), painted in a fine style and with 
a thorough comprehension of effect. “Their Favourite Haunt” 
(185) is a good example of Mr. Edgar Wills’s refined and poetical 
treatment of natural facts; and Mr. G. Montbard’s “Solitude” 
(54) is scarcely behind it in the breadth and mellow solemnity of 
itscolour. Mr. W. E. Norton, in “Sunlight and Shadow” (121), 
and Mr. G. E. Corner, in “ A Summer Morning” (164), show 
themselves, as usual, eminently capable of grasping the large 
facts of light and air. Good work comes from Miss Alice Miller 
and Messrs. J. Inglis, Dunsmore, Edwin Nichol, Charles Gogin, 
W. Anderson, E. Sanguinetti, Richard Nibbs, and others; but 
the exhibition loses greatly by the unwonted abstention of Messrs. 
Tuke and Aubrey Hunt. 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 


Board of Trade Returns issued this week are again un- 
satisfactory. The value of the imports for the first five 
months of the year was 141,761,602/., a decrease of 18,927,315/., 
or about 11} ood cent. compared with the corresponding months 
of last year. e largest falling off, it is true, is in articles of 
food and drink duty free, and particularly in wheat, oats, and 
barley. To some extent this is due to the fact that prices are 
lower now than they were twelve months ago; but it is largely 
due to the diminution in the quantities imported. In other 
words, we have needed to buy from foreigners less food than we 
did twelve months ago, which is a decided advantage. Appa- 
rently last year's harvest was better than was supposed at the 
time, and the stock of old wheat in the country must have 
been much larger. But while it is an advantage that we 
have needed less foreign supplies of food, it is true that 
there has been also a great falling off in the imports of other 
kinds. For example, the value of the raw materials for 
textile manufactures imported shows a falling off for the five 
months of 5,858,595? There is also a considerable falling off 
in the value of raw materials for sundry industries, and there is a 
falling off in metals,in chemicals, in oils, and in miscellaneous 
articles. Turning now to the exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures, we find that the value for the five 
‘months was 84,825,686/., a decrease of 1,855,113/., or about 
24 per cent., compared with the first five months of last 
. The falling off is very general; but it is heaviest in 
machinery and millwork, in raw materials, in apparel, and in 
the miscellaneous entry called “all other articles.” It is to be 
added, too, that the month of May shows comparatively a much 
— el decrease than the five months. For the single month the 
ing off in the exports is about 5 per cent., or proportionately 
more than twice as great as the falling off in the five months, It 
would seem, then, that, so far from improving, trade during May 
was growing worse. Moreover, the evidence of the Board of 


“Trade Returns is borne out by the railway traffic returns and by 


trade reports and circulars. ‘This is all the more disappointing, 
because last autumn there was a very confident belief that trade was 
about to grow very much better. A great revival had set in in the 
United States, and the Mope was strong that it would stimulate a 
marked improvement at home. As the American people found 
themselves growing better off it was thought they would buy 
more and more of our manufactures, and their increased purc 

would stimulate our industries. The hope has not yet been 
realized ; and it is easy now to see why. In the first place, the 
agitation for the re’ of the Bland Act undoubtedly created 
much apprehension in the United States, in the East, and in 
Europe, and had a depressing effect upon trade geuerally. 
More important, however, was the outbreak of labour disputes 
and anarchical riots some months ago. Naturally Americans had 
believed that in a country of universal suffrage there could be no 
recourse to violence to redress merely economic grievances; and 
when they found that the Socialists were as ready to have re- 
course to dynamite in America as in Europe, the shock was 


correspondingly great. Unquestionably the revival in the United 
was pall a time, and in 
stimulating Euro e was paralysed. tly, the anxieties 
that have pwovalled in Europe consequent upon the Roumelian 
revolution and anarchists’ agitation on the Continent and here at 
home, as well as our own political anxieties, have all tended to 
prevent any marked improvement in business. 

These causes, of course, are all temporary in their effect. The 
Bland Act discussion is at an end ; it is believed that the labour 
troubles are also over, and the peace of Europe seems to be assured 
for the present year. Once more all the reports from the United 
States are sanguine. There ap to be a decided revival in 
every department of industry. Railway-building on a great scale 
is once more beginning, and railway-building will impart new life 
to theiron and the coal industries, and will give good employment 
to the working classes. During the first four months of the 
current year the number of miles of railway built in the United 
States was only about one-third of the number built in 1882. In 
the intervening four years the population of the United States has 
considerably increased; and therefore, taking | 
alone, there has been employment for only about one-thi 
as many ple as there was four years ago, although the 
number of persons looking for employment is much larger. 
And what is true of railway-building is of course true of all 
the industries ancillary to railway-building. It may be said, 
indeed, that it is true to some extent of all industries in the 
United States. The revival of railway-building therefore means 
increased employment at high wages of large numbers of people 
who now find it difficult to get employment at all; and with 
increased employment and high wages there is, of course, a great 
increase in expenditure of the working classes anda great 
development of all the trades that minister to their wants. 
Another circumstance acting powerfully upon business in the 
United States is the state of the currency. The currency of the 
United States consists of Treasury Notes which are fixed in 
amount, which can neither be increased nor decreased without an 
Act of Congress ; of bank-notes which, though not legal tender, are 

tically as good as legal tender in all matters of purchase, and 
ikewise neither increase nor decrease very much; of gold coin 
and silver coin, both of which are being rapidly increased every 
year. The coinage of silver alone adds nearly five millions 
sterling a year to the circulation, and therefore the circulation of 
the United States is becoming inflated. Neither the silver nor 
the tee can be exported, for neither would be accepted outside 
of the United States; and gold as yet has not been exported in 
any considerable amount, while nearly all the metal that is raised 
from the American mines is being coined. While, therefore, 
according to most economists, the currencies of the Old World are 
too small for the work they have to do, and consequently are 
causing the great fall in prices that is going on, the currency of 
the United States is too e for the work it has to do, and is 
consequently inflating prices. It is observable everywhere that 
high prices inspire the belief that a country is prospering, and 
therefore they tend to improve trade; but the fact that prices 
are relatively higher in the United States than in Europe is 
likely to have a stimulating effect upon European trade. As 
the revival now going on makes further progress, it will 
raise prices higher still, until it will be cheaper to import 
British goods than to produce them at home. A good demand 
for British goods in the United States would of course stimulate 
all kinds of British industries; and, therefore, it appears highl 
probable that the revival that has set in in the United States wi 
stimulate British industry and lead to a very considerable im- 
provement in our trade. Add to all this that the causes 
which have brought about the revival in the United States are at 
work here at home. We have had a long period of depression, 
during which economies have been practised and the ground has 
been made ready for better times. Confidence has been restored, 
credit is shown to be sound, and money is very cheap. The condi- 
tions necessary for improvement are present ; and when to these 
are added the stimulus from the United States to which we have 
been referring, there is every reason to look for a considerable 
improvement. 

he adverse features are three. First, we are on the eve of a 
dissolution and a general election. A dissolution is sure to check 
business. The sooner it comes, the sooner the distractions con- 
sequent upon it will be over; but while the elections are going on, 
there can be no doubt that they divert attention from business and 
tend to check trade. Experience has proved this to be true in 
the past, and it is likely to continue true in the future, But, of 
course, that is a very temporary influence and will soon pass away, 
A more lasting one is the agricultural depression. The competition 
of foreign countries with our own in agricultural production is 
so keen that it has forced prices almost to an unprofitable level, 
and there is no p t of an early cessation. As long as 
this extreme agricultural depression lasts, we cannot of course 
hope for really prosperous times; but it is to be borne in mind 
that gradually the agricultural community is adapting itself to 
the altered conditions under which it lives. Rents are being 
reduced, and so are wages; and thus it is becoming possible for 
the farmer to produce once more profitably to himself. The 
third unfavourable influence is exercised by the state of the 
money market, Money for the moment is very cheap, but the 
stock of gold held by the Bank of England is so small that it can- 
not bear to be further reduced. A marked improvement in trade 
would cause an increase in the coin circulation of the country 
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which would draw gold from the Bank of England; but the Bank 
of England could not lose much of its gold without raising its rate 
of discount, andthus one of the first results of an improvement 
in trade would be a rise in the value of money. If the stock 
of gold held by the Bank of England could be largely increased, 
a very considerable addition to the coin circulation of the country 
might be made without materially affecting the money market ; 
but in existing circumstances the withdrawal of even a million in 
gold from the Bank of England would have such an effect upon 
the reserve as must disturb to some extent the money market. If, 
at the same time, any accident were tv occur that would lead to a 
considerable export of gold, there might be such a rise in the rates 
of interest and discount as would check the improvement in trade 
and even throw it back for a considerable time. This is a matter, 
however, with which the Directors of the Bank of England can 
deal, We all know that gold can be had at a price; and, if the 
Directors would act with sufficient vigour, they might so strengthen 
their reserve as to enable the Bank to pass through the autumn 
without Rese forced to adopt measures that would seriously 
usiness, 


FRENCH PLAYS AT HER MAJESTY’S. 


iw determining to give the new season of French pe at Her 
Majesty's the manager of the company was ill-advised. The 
theatre has about it an air of desolation and shabbiness which pro- 
duces a most melancholy effect upon visitors, and it is far too 
Those who are not pl in the front rows look at the 
stage over a wilderness of stalls; it is impossible to appreciate 
delicacies of expression on the part of the players, and they them- 
selves have an air of straggling as they move about the vast and 
ill-furnished stage. Much of what is most delightful in the per- 
formances of Mme. Jane Hading will inevitably be lost to spectators, 
and this is a matter for special regret. To enable visitors to 
enjoy these representations a bright, compact, cheerful house 
should have been chosen. It may possibly be urged that no such 
house was available ; if so, it is a pity, for only a small proportion 
of those who attend the theatre will be able to realize the richness 
and finish of the actress's art. 

In spite of disadvantages, Mme. Hading’s rentrée as Gabrielle 
de Belle-Isle, surrounded as she was by associates of very mode- 
rate capacity, furnished an evening’s entertainment which had 
much about it that was charming. A generally somewhat in- 
adequate performance—redeemed always, however, by an admir- 
able Gabrielle—cannot hide the merit of the play, which is a 
model of constructive power and ingenuity. There is extra- 
ordinary power in the central motive—that of a young girl, 
whose lover apparently possesses the most absolute proof that she 
has received a rival in her room at midnight, the girl being pre- 
vented from telling him the simple truth which would have 
instantly shown him the cruel injustice of his suspicion. Doubt- 
less readers in general are aware that Gabrielle de Belle-Isle, 
sheltered by the Marquise de Prie in her house at Chantilly, is 
enabled by that Pasers, wm to obtain an interview with her father, 
a prisoner in the Bastille, and this on a night when the Duc de 
Richelieu has laid a wager that he will persuade the first woman 
he meets—Gabrielle as it chances—to grant him a rendezvous 
@amour. It is @ peculiar source of strength in the compo- 
sition that the incidents develop themselves in the most natural 
manner from the foundation. There is a perfectly cogent 
reason for everything. Richelieu can obtain admission to the 
house of the Marquise by means of a key which she gave him 
when there were love passages between them ; and so his presence 
in Gabrielle’s apartment is explained. D’Aubigny, Gabrielle’s lover, 
is watching the house, and so discovers that Richelieu is there, 
though he cannot, of course, understand how the Duc secured an 
entrance by any other means than the permission of Gabrielle. She 
cannot tell D’Aubigny, when he accuses her, that she was not at 
Chantilly, but at Paris in the Bastille with her father, because 
she has sworn to the Marquise (who, again, has her own excellent 
reasons for all she does) that she will keep a profound secret the 
fact of her having left the chateau. Some apology may be needed 
for recounting a story which is so well known; but it is a tempta- 
tion ~ dwell upon details of this most adroit piece of work- 
manship. 

Hela wep the first Gabrielle, and to her Dumas dedicated the 
play with “ Hommage d'admiration profonde et de sincére 
Teconnaissance.” Rachel took up the character; she has had 
many successors, but few have played it with more tenderness and 
grace than Mme. Hading imparts to it. The actress has two 
great qualities, each of which in a certain way ensures success, 
and the union of which is irresistible. She is, in the first place, 
a finished artist. and, in the second, the happy possessor of what, 
for lack of a better phrase, may be described as an exceedingly 
sympathetic personality. Her voice is invariably in tune with the 
emotion to be expressed, and the emotion is always, delicately or 
powerfully as the case may require, mirrored on her face. A 
singular refinement marks all that she does. It is strange to note 
the extreme sensibility of Mme. Hading’s performance and to 
remember that she was apprenticed to the school of opéra boutle— 
in which she had the great good fortune to fail, M. Duquesne 
is, no doubt, a useful actor in his way; but, as Dumas himself 
says, the representative of Richelieu has “a porter le poids d'un 
now qui est devenu le de toute griice et de toute élégance.” 
It cannot be said that M. Duquesne comes near to accomplishing 


this ; his good sense is shown by his avoidance of any caricature 
of the distinction of manner and superlative ease which we asso- 
ciate with the name of Richelieu. Even M. Delaunay was nota 
patch upon Bressant in this part, and M. Duquesne is, of course, 
not to be compared with M. Delaunay. M. Romain’s D’Aubigny is 
a very commonplace piece of work; and we donot catch a glimpse 
of the veritable Mme. de Prie in the actress who essays the 
character. 


SERMONS AND THEIR HEARERS. 


pas are no doubt many intermediate gradations between 
the Oxford don of a former generation who always took a 
long country walk on Sundays, instead of going to St. Mary’s, 

use he “ preferred sermons from stones to sermons from sticks,” 
and the Northern Farmer, who “hallus comed to ’s choorch” to 
hear the parson, albeit 

I niver knaw’d what a meiin’d, but [ thowt a ’ad summut to saiiy, 

An’ I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said, an’ I comed awaiiy. 
There are many occult sympathizers with the Oxford tutor who 
would scruple to follow his example openly, and many more who 
are less frank in their avowal of motives. Nor is it easy to define 
very sharply the line of duty in the matter, as far as any ecclesi- 
astical obligation is concerned. Our godfathers and godmothers 
at our baptism were indeed charged to “call upon” us “to hear 
sermons,” but then their responsibilities are supposed to end when 
their godchild is confirmed, end there is no intimation of any such 
duty in the final Exhortation addressed either to the sponsors or 
the new baptized persons themselves in the Office for the Baptism 
of Adults, It used to be a frequent complaint of the earl 
Tractarians that people had learnt to disparage the Church 
service and cared for nothing but the sermon. “ Pray, Madam,” 
says the high church rector, in one of the popes religious 
tales of that day, to ny Ses had rustled into church towards 
the close of the Second Lesson resplendent in silks and satins, 
“what is your view of the Church Prayers?” “I consider them, 
sir, as most people do,” is her reply, “a very suitable preface to 
the sermon.” It can hardly be denied that the conduct both of 
service and sermon has been considerably levelled UP, so to say, 
since then; but it appears that now the opposite fault is charged 
on worshippers of caring only for the service and neglecting the 
sermon. So at least we are led to infer from a curious little 
episode reported two or three weeks ago in the papers to have 
taken place at St. James's, Piccadilly. It appears that the Rector 
addressed the congregation on the impropriety of a custom which 
had lately sprung up of walking out of church just as the sermon 
was beginning, and requested that those who did not wish to 
hear it would at least spare the feelings of the preacher by taking 
their departure before he entered the pulpit. As regards that 
little point of detail Mr. Kempe was clearly in the right. To 
make a rule of leaving the church when Mr. Smith mounts the 

ulpit stairs, while you always remain to “ sit under” Mr. 
ones, is, to say the least, discourteous, In these days more- 

over preachers are often advertised beforehand, and when that is 
done people can of course make their arrangements accord- 
ingly. But the little incident at St. James's opens out a wider 
question than as to the precise moment for retiring when you 
wish to avoid “a painful preacher,” and it has not unnaturally 
been made the theme of a lively and somewhat animated correspond- 
ence in tae Guardian, diverging, as might be expected, occasionally 
into irrelevant issues. It is elaborately argued for instance by 
one learned correspondent that “in the Kastern and Western 
Church alike the whole congregation should assist at the whole of 
the Mass, whether they communicate or not "—a moot point hotly 
discussed between rival theologians, which we have no sort of 
intention of meddling with here—and therefore ought not to go 
out before the sermon. All it concerns us to observe on that 
matter is that to raise the question at all in the present connexion 
betrays an entire tgnorativ elenchi, and only serves to illustrate 
a very pertinent fact which should be emphasized, viz. that 
the sermon is not an integral part of the eucharistic or any 
other service, but a separable adjunct. Those who hold it a 
duty “to assist at Mass” every Sunday, whether in East 
or West, would have good right to complain—and we may 
be pretty sure Roman Catholics would complain loudly—if 
they could not discharge this obligation without also hearing a 
sermon every time, whether they wished or not. In fact, as Conti- 
nental travellers are well aware, sermons are often preached in 
foreign Cathedrals before or after the High Mass, instead of during 
the service ; in the Eastern Church, if we are not misinformed, 
the knot of the difficulty is cut in more summary fashion by never 
preaching at all; that would hardly do in England, Here no 
doubt sermons are associated usually with a service of some 
kind, whether in the morning or evening, though it is common 
enough to have services without any such appendage. And as to the 
merits of these discourses there would seem,judging from the various 
opinions of the correspondents already referred to, to be a wide 
diversity of judgment. “Critic,” for instance, thinks that the 
average Sunday sermon is both in matter and form vastly superior 
to the recent orations of the Duke of St. Albans and Lord 
in the House of Lords on the Wife's Sister Bill; “the former 
literally gibbed at almost every third word,” while “ Lord Bramwell 
was even more trying.” On the other hand, another— and a clerical 
—correspondent thinks “ at least half the clergy should be forbidden 
ever to preach again,” which might be true envugh if the demand 
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for sermons was limited by the capacity of preachers. But in 
country parishes at all events the clergy still often complain 
that they cannot gather a congregation without a sermon. 
To enter on & ened discussion of the average merit of the 

preaching in English churches would be an invidious and not ve 

fitable task. We have already expressed our belief—whic 
will not probably be seriously disputed—that a great improvement 
has taken place in this respect during the last forty or fifty years. 
The appearance half a century ago of successive volumes of 
Dr. Newman’s Parochial Sermons preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford— 
which moreover were addressed to an audience largely composed of 
future clergymen—is said in itself to have done much to raise the 
standard of ordinary preaching, by familiarizing both preachers and 
hearers with the idea that something more is required in a sermon 
than to be “on the side of religion and virtue.” Preachers of a 
very different theological type from his, like Robertson of 
Brighton—who had himself been one of Newman's hearers at 
Oxiord—carried out this higher ideal of pulpit oratory in 
their own way. The Evangelicals hud been supposed, and had 
always ostentatiously claimed, to have a of “ preach- 
ing the Gospel” in the English Church, but their “ pulpit mini- 
strations” at last became intolerably wearisome even to their 
own disciples, from their always harping on one string, and in the 
present day there is hardly a single preacher of any high repute or 
popularity who does not belong to a very different school of 
thought. Be the excellence of sermons what it may however, 
there does not seem to be much advantage in inflicting them upon 
those who do not wish to listen, Worship is one thing and 
instruction another, though the two may very easily and appro- 
priately be combined, and there is no obvious reason why all wor- 
shippers should be compelled as a necessary condition to hear a 
sermon at the same time. On the other hand there are those 
who may wish to hear a great preacher without taking part 
at the same time in a long service. The “Conferences” of 
Lacordaire, Ravignan, and other famous French preachers at Notre 
Dame were delivered independently of any religious function, and 
it is hard to see why a similar custom should not be followed in 
our English cathedrals; indeed, if we are not mistaken, it has 
been tried in some of them at special seasons like Lent and Advent 
with entire success, But assuming that as a general rule preach- 
ing will continue to be associated with a devotional office, which 
is perhaps on the whole the arrangement best adapted to the 
exigencies of the ordinary English worshipper, it by no means 
follows that the two must be regarded as inseparable. It is not 
every one even among regular churchgoers who shares Dr. Watts’s 
yearning for a dispensation “when congregations ne'er go out, 
and Sabbaths never end.” Whether by ringing a bell for a few 
minutes, as is done in some churches, or merely by interposing a 
hymn or a voluntary, an opportunity might be given for all who 
so desire either to enter or to quit the church. That preachers 
who are worth their salt would in any case fail to command an 
attentive audience we do not for a moment believe, and they 
would gain the satisfaction of knowing that they were regarded by 
all present as the instructors, not the jailors, of their audience. 

ilman asserts that the “ sacerdotal Christianity ” of the middle 
ages disdained and almost dropped preaching ; “the only teaching 
of the people was the ritual.” And he adds that preaching, thus 
ignored by the Church, became the mark and the strength of all the 
sects and all the heresiarchs, There is acertain plausibility in this 
statement, but it has to be balanced by the important counter- 
statement of the rise and enormous influence of the two great 
preaching Orders of Dominicans and Franciscans in the thirteenth 
¢entury. And Christianity was what Milman calls “ sacerdotal” 
in the ancient as well as the medieval Church, but it clearly 
did not dream of ignoring the powerful machinery of the pulpit 
in that age, as neither do the most sacerdotal forms of modern 
Christianity, excepting, as was before mentioned, in the Eastern 
Church, once illustrated by the marvellous eloquence of Chry- 
sostom and Cyril and Basil and the two Gregories. Several 
of the leading Fathers both in East and West were also among 
the most famous preachers of their day, and the sermons of 
St. Ambrose and St. Leo may still be read—and might with 
very little revision be ed—with edification to a modern 
audience. Neander, who has small sympathy with “ sacerdotalism” 
of any kind, maintains that in the Kast especially there was a 
tendency to give undue prominence to the rhetorical and didactic 
as distinct from the liturgical aspect of public worship, and 
hence “the church would be thronged when some famous 
speaker was to be heard, while only a few remained behind 
when the. sermon was ended and the Church prayers followed.” 
And he quotes St. C tom’s testimony, who represents people 
as saying, “ We can only hear sermons at church, but we can pray 
eee well at home.” And hence again there grew up an unseemly 

it of cultivating a theatrical and sensational style of preaching, 
and a still more unseemly custom of noisily applauding eloquent 
passages in a sermon. It is curious to learn that at Constantinople 
then, as now in London, shorthand writers were often employed 
in taking down the discourses of celebrated preachers for subse- 
nae circulation. Then too, as now, some preachers read their 

iscourses straight off a manuscript ; others learnt them by heart, 

like the French preachers of the seventeenth century ; others 
again had notes, and there were some who dispensed with any 
such aids and simply spoke extempore. This seems to have been 
St. Augustine's usual ice. Ata 
urged on his bishops the importance of preaching, probably 
acting by the advice of his chief religious counsellor, Alcuin, 


who observes in a letter to Theodulph, Archbishop of Orleans, 
that, as the royal crown is adorned with gems, faithful preaching 
ought to be the ornament of the archiepiscopal pallium. In another 
letter, addressed to the people of Canterbury, he urges them to 
secure the services of many preachers, “ lest the fountains of truth 
be dried up among you.” where he refers to a custom preva- 
lent at the time of reading homilies of the Fathers in church on 
Sundays and festivals. Contemporary synods and bishops also 
enjoined this duty of preaching on the clergy with a persistenc 

which shows that it was already beginning to be sestantes. 
However we cannot now stay to trace out the history of the pulpit 
in successive ages of Christian history. But it may be said with 
substantial accuracy that a recognition or disregard of its import- 
ance, as an element of the public religious observances of the 
Church, supplies a fair measure of the average spiritual vitality of 
this or that particular period or locality. And of this we have 
a conspicuous example in the religious stagnation which for 
centuries has been the standing reproach of the original home and 
centre of theological and devotional energy, in Eastern Christendom. 


THE GRAND PRIX. 


| yer was strongly represented in the race for the Grand 
Prix this year. Mr. Vyner's policy in withdrawing Minting from 
the Derby was questioned by certain pecple; but it had the effect 
of adding to the importance of the great French race. In the 
opinion of the Keeper of the Match Book, Minting was only 7 lbs. 
below Ormonde, and as that colt was generally considered to 
be a good — better than an average winner of the 
Derby, it appe that in sending Minting to run for the Grand 
Prix de Paris, Mr. Vyner was sending a horse equal to an 
ordinary Derby winner to represent England in the great 
international contest. Now a winner of the English Derby is 
generally superior to any French horse of his year, so it seemed 
reasonable enough that odds should be laid on Minting. England 
was represented by a filly as well as a colt. Miss Jummy, the 
winner of the and the One Thousand, as well as another 
race this spring, was certainly in excellent form, and there was 
no indirect running by which her present powers in relation 
to Minting could be accurately tested. It so happened that 
no French three-year-old of importance had taken any part 
in English races this season, so there was no means of arrivin 
at an approximate estimate of the relative merits of the Frenc 
and British horses that were to run for the Grand Prix. The 
most fancied of the French colts were Sycomore and Upas, 
who had run a dead-heat for the French Derby. The run- 
ning of the French three-year-olds had been very “in-and-out,” 
yet Upas had beaten Sycomore by a head for the Prix Hocquart 
of 1,510/., in April, a performance which tended to show that their 
close race for the French Derby might be their true form. 

The weather was terrible. It began to rain in Paris on Saturday 
afternoon, and continued to do so for four-and-twenty hours. The 
effect upon the attendance was considerable, and the receipts of 
the French Jockey Club were, in consequence, 4,000/. less than on 
the day of the Grand Prix last year. The course was exceedingly 
heavy, and the lawns were more like an Irish bog than a Parisian 
racecourse. Nine horses went to the post. They were very late 
in arriving there, but no time was lost upon false starts. Polyeucte, 
an outsider who started at 33 to 1, made the running for a mile 
and a half. In the early me of the race he led by about twenty 
lengths, but when they had run three-quarters of a mile, Miss 
Jummy drew near him, a by Upas, Sauterelle, and 
St. Honoré. Minting meanwhile lay in the rear. When they 
were within a quarter of a mile of the winning-post, the heavy 
ground was othety telling upon Miss Jummy, but just as the 
English filly began to fall , the English colt began to come 
to the front. Although Polyeucte was still leading, Minting was 

ing one horse after another, and soon after the distance had 

n reached, Archer got the lead with him and he eventually won 
by a couple of le . Polyeucte was second, and Sycomore 
third, three lengths in front of Upas. England was represented at 
each end of the race, as Minting passed the winning-post first and 
Miss Jummy last. This year, the Grand Prix de Paris was more 
valuable than the English Derby by 1,200/. To beat the French 
three-year-olds may be no very extraordi but 
there can be no question about the best French form of the year 
having been represented, and to win in such deep ground says 
much for Minting’s stamina, a point on which there had been 
some doubt beforehand. It had been the general opinion of good 
judges that his low, sweeping action was unsuited fora 
course, yet he won with ease in holding mud. On the other J 
Miss Jummy’s disgraceful position was not to the credit of the 
British fillies. 


A LOST CONSOLATION, | 


e testimony of those who know Ireland best is that in the most dis- 
districts, such as that part of Kerry where poor Tangney resided, 
the people are not in sympathy with crime, but in antipathy to * foreign” 
law.—Daily News. 
Hw true! and with what solace fraught! 
But ah! to think that none was near 
To whisper this consoling thought 
In Patrick Tangney’s dying ear! P 
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What dark suspicions held, who knows, 
O’er that dim consciousness control ? 
The very error you expose 
May well have vexed that parting soul. 
d from his bed to meet the doom 
t his va Mega had drawn down, 
And done to death by men on whom 
Their neighbours do not seem to frown, 


Tangney, one almost fears, believed, 
At this most agitating time, 
That County Kerry had conceived 
A certain “ sympathy with crime.” 
And he, who might have passed in peace, 
Died soured by just such sad mistake 
As, in the hurry of decease, 
A murdered man is apt to make, 


Would, then, that you had been but by, 
Sweet casuist of the London press, 
To purge from mists that closing eye, 
‘o soothe that stricken wife’s distress ! 


In what a mood of holy calm 
Might the poor victim have been sped, 
Could you have poured the blesséd balm 
Of your distinguo on his head. 
As thus :—“ No hasty judgment pass, 
No sympathy with crime, I pray, 
Impute to county or to class 
hat hide your murderers away. 


“ Reasoning constructed on these grounds 
Must stand convicted of a flaw, 

And with such sympathy confounds 
A mere antipathy to law. 


“Think not that Kerry men are fain 
Your murder laudable to vote ; 
No! ’tis not that they love the bane; 
They simply hate the antidote. 
“ Nay, slight not the distinction, friend, 
In every Irish heart ’tis felt, 
When antidote and bane contend, 
As Saxon wages war with Celt. 
“ And though our souls, we don’t deny, 
May from its abstract guilt recoil, 
At least the crime by which you die 
Is racy of your Irish soil. 
“ With you a common birth it shares ; 
Whereas the law which vainly tries 
To check its perpetration wears 
The Decalogue’s outlandish guise. 
“ That law's sound principle I own; 
I challenge not its motive ; still— 
Knowing no Irishman brought down 
That word to men, Thou shalt not kill, 


“T cannot blame those Irish who 
Will take the fact into account 

That Moses was an alien Jew, 
And Sinai a foreign Mount.” 


— 


REVIEWS. 


A LIFE OF JOSEPH HALL, D.D.* 


N first taking up Mr. Lewis's Life of Bishop Hall we were not 
O without fear that it might, like some other recent books 
(notably a disastrous life of Charles Leslie, which we reviewed 
not long ago), prove to be simply an example of that unintel- 
ligent bookmeking which neither answers a popular demand nor 
does what Mr. Carlyle used to call a stroke of “honest journey 
work in default of better,” nor, best of all, aims at being something 
which is not journey work, but literature. We are very glad to sa 
that this apprehension was very soon dispelled. Mr. Lewis's boo 
is not faultless. Here and there are some oddities of style. It 
would, we think, have been very much better if the author had been 
somewhat more prodigal of notes, and especially of references 
to authorities. And the plan which he has generally adopted, 
the plan of giving a kind of précis of Hall's voluminous 
work, though a popular and rather a taking plan, is undoubt- 
edly a dangerous one. For it involves, at least in his case, 
the giving, without inverted commas, and in the manner of 
a n addressing an audience at first hand, the heads of the 
author's argument. The drawback and the danger of this is that 
it is never easy to be quite certain whether it is Hall or Mr. 
Lewis that is speaking. Some minute matters we shall have to 
notice ; but, on the whole, Mr. Lewis has written a book of decided 
merit, popular enough to please, and not too popular to benefit a 
generation which seems to find an equal delight in demanding 
popularizations and abusing them when they are given to it. 


Hall, D.D. By the Rev. George Lewis, M.A. 
hton. 1886. 


*A Life of J 
London: Hodder & 


Certainly Joseph Hall was a not unworthy of the 
attention even of an age which has Archdeacon Farrar with it. He 
was born on the 1st of July, 1574, at, or rather near, Ashby-de. 
la-Zouch, his father being _——— of yeoman degree and 
dependent of the Karl of pe ate A fortunate chance 
frustrated a design for privately educating the boy—in which 
case even his intellect Pi moderation might not have kept him 
from the Puritan party—and sent him to Cambridge, where “ the 
house of pure Emmanuel” received him and brought him up in its 
usual precise and prudish fashion. The anti-Puritan and anti. 
precisian temper which afterwards distinguished Hall must, how- 
ever, have been early developed, to judge from his well-known 
Satires, which were certainly written when he was a very young 
man, and may have been written when he was scarcely older than 
most men are now when they “go up.” It does not seem to have 
been noticed either by Mr. Lewis, who, indeed, passes over the 
Satires rather lightly, or by Dr. Grosart, in his careful and valuable 

rivately-printed edition of them, or by any one who has treated 

’s famous and undoubtedly unfo boast— 


Follow me who list, 
And be the second English satirist— 


that the extreme youthfulness of the face: is an argument in 
favour of their early composition and possible anticipation of 
at least Lodge. All the most noteworthy points about them 
—the exaggerated classicizing; the affectation (surpassed, in- 
deed, afterwards by Marston, but bad enough in Hall) of a 
tremendous and Hebrew-prophet-like indignation; the indis- 
criminate, and often very tasteless, flying at all game in the 
shape of public reputations, from Spenser downward; the in- 
coherence, the want of sustained cogency, are eminently youthful. 
No doubt the same things are to be found, as has been said, 
in Marston and elsewhere. But they are particularly surpris. 
ing faults in Hall, whose manhood was famed for nothing 
so much as for the eminent and singular moderation, good 
sense, and discretion of his attitude on all points. However, the 
question whether Hall or Marston or Donne or Lodge wrote first 
is really one of singularly small importance. And for ourselves, 
being wont to speak with our own minds and not other people's, 
we are inclined to think the value of Hall's Satires rather exagge- 
rated, except as interesting juvenile ebullitions of a temperament 
which soon settled down. 

Hall was resident at Cambridge partly as undergraduate and 
partly as Fellow (he got his fellowship by another stroke of 
good luck, or, as he and his contemporaries more piously termed it, 
of providence) for about a dozen years in all, Yet, in conse- 
quence of the early age at which boys then became undergraduates, 
he was not seven-and-twenty when, after some chances of 
other preferment, he accepted the living of Halsted, or, better, 
Hausted, in Suffolk, being presented thereto by Sir Robert 
Drury. The charming description of Hausted in the seventeenth 
century, of which Mr. Lewis quotes a part, is, if we remember 
rightly, given in full from Oullum’s History (an uncommon 
book) in Charles Knight’s Hours with the Best Authors, and 
is well worth referring to by any one who has at hand that 
best of all collections of extracts. Here he spent a good many 
more years with ever-rising prospects in the Church, though 
at first with some difficulties at home. Ore of Mr. Lewis's few 
serious slips is accepting, on no evidence that we know of, or 
that he gives, the identification as probable of “ Mr. Lilly, a 
witty and bold Atheist ” who obstructed Hall’s ministry, with the 
dramatist and euphuist Lyly. We know nothing of anyconnexion 
of Lyly’s with Suffolk, nor is there anything either in his books 
or in the little recorded of him that could in the least justify the 
description of him as an Atheist. As far as evidence goes, any 
Mr. Lilly or Lyly in England (and the name was common enough) 
might wear this unpleasant cap as well as the author of Campaspe. 
Mr. Lilly, however, the wicked Mr. Lilly, soon went up to 
London and died, and Hall, good Mr. Hall, married a wife in a 
eaeey uaint and unmodern fashion. For he was walking 
with a minister, Mr, Grandidge, and saw a comely and 
modest gentlewoman at the door of a house to which they were 

ing. He asked the godly minister, Mr. Grandidge, whether he- 
ie her. “ Yea,” quoth that odd n, “I know her well and 
have bespoken her to be your wife.” Hall, not improbably under 
the influence of a half-superstitious belief in the pun, or unex- 
pected utterance, seems not to have made any objection to this 
somewhat officious bespeaking, and nearly filty years of happy 
h the of Hall's | 

e have no space to go throu rest 's lif 
his quasi-diplomatic services his important at. 
the Synod of Dort, his attachment to Prince Henry, his promotion 
to the deanery of Worcester and the bishopric of Exeter, his 
busy participation in the phleteering skirmish which opened 
the Civil Wars, bis translation to Norwich, his deprivation by the 
Parliament, and his death, On three points only where Mr. Lewis. 
takes, as it seems to us, too apologetic a tone, it may be desirable 
to say something. These are Hall's alleged nepotism, his con- 
troversy with Milton, and his attitude toward Divine Right and 
the struggle of King and Parliament. 

As for the first, — few words will suffice. That Hall was in. 
no r of the third division of Malebolge is sufficiently shown 
by the long and gallant fight which he made for the endowments. 
of the collegiate church of Wolverhampton, only to resign his own 
prebend there as soon as the patrimony of the Church was safely re- 


covered. As for his appointments of hissonsand son-in-law at Exeter 
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there is not only no evidence to show that they were not well fitted 
for the post, but in the case of at least one—George, afterwards 
himself a bishop—there is ample evidence that the Ck urch gained 
an excellent divine. As Mr. Lewis hints, and as he might have 
gaid much more strongly, an infinite amount of nonsense is talked 
about such appointments, The man who appoints an unfit man 
because he is a kinsman or a friend is, no doubt, a knave; but the 
man who does not appoint a fit man because he is a kinsman or @ 
friend is a fool, and very likely a coward as well, who does not do 
what he would like to do, and might lawfully do, for fear of idle 
tongues. Then as for the Milton and Hall battle in the Smec- 
tymnuan controversy, Mr. Lewis quotes the late Rector of 
Lincoln’s perfectly true remark that “Nothing can excuse 
Milton's scurrility,” and that his pages “reflect more discredit on 
him who wrote them than on him against whom they were written.” 
Mr. Pattison adored Milton, and was not too fond of bishops. 
Tt seems odd that Mr. Lewis, who is a good Churchman and a 
sensible man, should not have spoken more directly as to this 
Smectymnuan controversy. The fact that Milton’s scurrility, un- 
deniable as it is in the Animadversions, the Apology, and the rest, 
is only part of their weakness, makes it worse, just as the other 
fact that they contain, like almost all his prose works, some of 
his marvellous triumphs of style is no excuse for them. A man 
may be scurrilous without being silly, and Milton is nearly always 
silly when he tries to be sarcastic. He may be scurrilous and yet 
argue his case victoriously, whereas all Milton’s argument is a 
tissue of borrowed assertion—the ten times hashed crambe of 
Brownists and Martinists. It is true that in certain moods the 
reading of these pamphlets, even putting aside their purple patches, 
is great fun. How agreeable is it to hear the mighty master of 
harmonies (“ riled” by an apparently chance hit of the Bishop's son 
about the “ Lady of Christ's” Cambridge pranks) indignantly 
ask us, “ Doth it not argue rather the lascivious promptness of 
his own fancy, who from the harmless mention of a sleekstone, 
could neigh out the remembrance of his old conversation 
among the Viraginian trollops? ” It is better still when Milton, 
superbly denouncing the want of wit in Hall's youthful satires, 
says, “ Do not blame if when I heard him talk of ‘ scouring 
the rusty swords of elvish knights’ I took him for some des- 
perate cutler.” There’s wit for you! To call a man a desperate 
cutler because he talks of scouring swords. But the fact is 
that Hall was as much Milton’s master in argument as Milton 
was Hall’s in style. And, lastly, as to the vexed Divine Right 
question. Mr. Lewis, like many others at the present day, 
forgets, first, that much of Hall’s apparent sycophancy is a matter 
of language and convention only ; secondly, that all the letter of 
Scripture was on the Divine Right side, and that in Hall's days 
men had not got out of the habit of relying on the letter of 
Scripture in deciding other than theological matters, or into the 
habit of admitting it, but getting out of it by non-natural inter- 
pretations ; thirdly, that what followed showed pretty clearly that, 
as in some other instances, “ the fools were right.” The triumph 
of tyrannical jobbery which marked the rule of the Parliament, 
the abolition sans phrase of the liberties of England which marked 
the rule of Cromwell, the ecclesiastical persecution not even 
antag by traditional authority or by the maintenance of public 

ncy in worship which characterized both, must have made 
men of Hall’s school who lived long enouzh, as he himself did, 
quite clear in their own consciences as to the rectitude of their 
conduct. However, there is no need to fight this old battle over 
again, and it is only because Mr. Lewis seems to be rather a 
Laodicean in the matter that we have said so much. 


TEN STORIES.* 


HE classification of light literature becomes daily more intri- 
cate, and the three-volume novel is being fast rivalled by the 
shilling “ dreadful ”—as some persons are disrespectful enough to 
term the latest development of railway-station literature. The 
extreme wickedness, not to say immorality, of the novel per se is 
an idea pretty well exploded in these latter days, though a few 
people are still left to hug themselves on their superiority over 


* The Master of Ralston. By Maude Jeanne Franc, Author of “ Marian” 
&c. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

The Naresborough Victory. By Rev. T. Keyworth, Author of “ Dick, 
the Newsboy ” &c. facet and Edinburgh: Nelson & Sons. London : 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. 1886. 

How She Rose; or, a Woman's Victory. London: K Paul, 
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Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. By Jas. Runciman, Author of “ Skippers 
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A Mysterious Trust, By Edmund Mitehell, MA, London: Bevington 


their fellow-creatures who deliberately and of malice aforethought 
sit down to read a book simply and solely for amusement, utterly 
regardless of any instruction or improvement to be derived fronr 
it. It is for such conscientious persons, doubtless, that books of 
the class of The Master of Ralston are provided, which bear the 
same proportion to the novel proper that the entertainment popu-. 
larly associated with the name of German Reed does to the ordi- 
nary stage-play in the eyes of such rigid professors as, desirous of 
good amusement, yet abhor the very name of a theatre. We 
only wish the parailel held good throughout, for then the literary 
attempt to combine propriety and amusement might be as recrea- 
tive to outsiders as the German Reed popular entertainment is. 
Unfortunately, though eminently proper, blameless, and fairly 
crowded with the most praiseworthy sentiment, The Master of 
Ralston is not a trifle dull. The virtuous perso fully deserve 
to find the reward of their constancy and affection (love is too 
ionate a word for such emotions as theirs) at what they would 

oubtless designate the “ hymeneal altar” from the hands of the 
“ minister ” in the Ralston dining-room ; and it is very satisfactory 
to discover that the black sheep are duly punished, or converted 
the wholesome, if priggish, example of the virtuous. Still, — 
eminently praiseworthy, it is not amusing or interesting, which, 
after all, we submit is one, at least, of the raisons d'étre of works 
of fiction. 

Two other books of the same calibre are How She Rose; or, a 
Woman's Victory, and The Naresborough Victory. The last is cer- 
tainly the best, and were it not for its decided (far too decided) 
bias and purpose would be really entertaining. The temperance 
part of the story is so overdone that it is more ~~ 4 set —— 
against the cause it advocates than to further it. e must 
very deferentially insinuate a modest doubt as to the strict 
accuracy of some of the medical assertions of Dr. Ribstone and 
the other characters concerning the use and abuse of alcohol. 
Drink was not the only absorbing vice of the Naresborough 
brothers, though doubtless for their descendants total abstinence 
might be the surest if not the only defence; but Mr. Fenwick’s 
arguments suffer from the usual pron Hee of enthusiastic advocates 
in proving too much. However, putting the temperance question 
aside, we must admit that for a story with a purpose, and, further- 
more, written for a competition, The Naresborough Victory is a 
fairly well-devised and amusing one. It clearly owes a good deal 
tho ether novel with urpose, How She Rose, having 4 

the other novel with a , How ving due 
regard to the terrifying Seleeaste expressed by the author at 
p- 136 on the capacity and motives of critics, we might fairly 
decline to say anything. That the higher education of women is 
much to be desired may be granted; but whether such a result as 
Miss Watson, or such a goal for the more highly educated woman 
as is proposed at p. 141—namely, the hand of the Lord Chancellor 
—are games worth the candle they must apparently cost we 
must decline to decide. The author's intentions in this book are, 
no doubt, excellent; but for the execution—well, we had rather 
not say more, except that to the hero belongs the credit of 
being one of the most appalling prigs it has been our luck ever to 
encounter. May we venture to suggest that oblivious, as used at 
p- 81, is not precisely synonymous with unconscious, and that less 
well-educated persons than Miss Watson and her friends consider 
“feign” and “ fain” as being as different in spelling as they are 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart is a bright, 8 of how a 
lad cried for got it! As he thoroughly honest, 
good sort of boy, ifa trifle highflown, who fights loyally for the 
planet he covets, the reader does not grudge him his eventual luck, 
though it be at the expense of clever, loveable James Leslie. The 
highest compliment we can pay Mr. Runciman’s heroine is to say 
that she really deserves the love of the two capital fellows who 
try to win her affections. The plot is nothing very much—there. 
is a murder, a shipwreck, and a blackmailer, the last being 
apparently an indispensable adjunct to a modern novel, though 
we are glad to say this specimen gets nothing by his malicious 
attempts beyond some contemptuous and half-threatening thanks,. 
and as handsome a set of sore bones as any one need wish for. It 
is devoutly to be wished that all persons exposed to the attacks of 
such reptiles would imitate Harry Leighton, if not in his robust 
answer to Mr. Dobson’s demands, at least in the common sense 
that enables the young man to realize that paying blackmail only 
staves off the trouble for the time, and leaves the eventual day of 
reckoning still inexorably looming in the distance. How far a. 
man could carry out such a speculation as makes young Leighton’s 
fortune is at least doubtful; but the finance of novels is always. 
an open question ; generally morality is the same, but in this matter 
the author is refreshingly behind the age. His characters do not 
apparently consider matrimony as simply the preliminary ste 
towards the courtship of some third person, and this in itself is. 
something to be deeply grateful for. The whole book is fresh 
and wholesome, and written in a forcible, taking, though rather 
jerky style; occasionally the various characters mar their real 

sense by straining after brilliancy and effect, and nothing 

than Tom Jeffreson’s intelligence is required to enable one to 
appreciate Harry Leighton’s fun, while what may be the meaning 
of the former's favourite expression, “ a shaver flank floower,” even 
with the context obligingly supplied oy the author, we confess. 
ourselves totally unable to say. Mr. Runciman‘ possesses the 
courage of his opinions, as may be seen in Macallister’s talk with 
his pupil regarding the latter's future career, when the tutor 
draws Harry's attention to the business capacities and straight- 
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forward common sense displayed by the lad’s pet poet. Grace 
Balmaign’s Sweetheart is a cheery, amusing book, with every here 
and there very pleasant matter for thought. 

Blackwater Towersisof the regular “annual,” ni plus ni moins, 
and gruesome enough to make one fancy that, like the immortal 
fat boy, Miss Tinsley’s one desire was ‘to make your flesh creep.” 
People appear and disappear, die and come to life again, as the 
exigencies of the story require, in a delightfully “ blood-curdling ” 
fashion, and it is not till afterwards that we remember that life 
requires something a little more solid than demoniacal laughter, 
high-strung love, and melodramatic properties of the most trans- 
pontine nature to sustain it for an indefinite time. By-the-by, 
who is responsible for the illustrations? Judging by them, the 
beauty of the enchanting Madoline is an uncommonly unknown 
quantity, and the one and only recommendation of the villain, his 
aristocratic appearance, receives the scantiest justice. 

Aurora is a genuine novel condensed into one pleasant volume. 
We confess some curiosity respecting the fair Aurora herself, 
the wonderful poetess. Is there a cycle in literature as in astro- 
nomy, and do certain characters re-appear as comets do? It 
would seem so, and apparently the present is the period for the 
recurrence of the type of Mme. de Staal's once famous Corinne. 
Not long since we encountered a lady of romance who had actually 
borrowed the French heroine’s name as well as her poetic and 
sentimental characteristics; the present specimen, more modest 
or more original, is content to call herself Aurora, and has little 
resemblance to her famous ancestress beyond her poetry and her 
tendency to recitation ; for this probably we have to thank her 
nineteenth-century surroundings, which, whatever we may think 
of the lady herself (and after all truth is stranger at times than 
fiction), are horribly lifelike. The life in a small Italian country 
town, with its spiteful gossip, its cruelty and its meanness, is 
so photographic that we almost shiver as if once more in actual 
contact with the cancans and pettiness of such localities. Miss 
Tincker knows her Italy, and, better still, her Italians, thoroughly. 
Hers is not a mere guide-book, Baedeker-Murray acquaintance ; 
she has lived amongst them, and liked them as any one who really 
does know them cannot help liking them. They are children, 
some naughty,some good, but children always, be their age what it 
will. Italy has, with her independence, developed a few grown-up 
men and women; but, as a general rule, her sons and daughters 
have not outgrown the nursery, and must be calculated on 
accordingly. It would be unfair to a pretty story to give fuller 
details; it is well worked out and natural, even to the Ischia 
disaster, which is pressed into the service in ghastly but effective 
fashion. The Duke of Sassovivo is a specimen of the best class 
of Italian gentlemen; brave and honourable by instinct as well 
as handsome and loving; and if he seems rather a creature com- 
pounded of all men’s best than an actual everyday man, that, after 
all, he shares with many other heroes of romance. The story of 
his awaking love for his boys is very prettily told, while the rescue 
of the tiny —— of Subvite, and the fate of his baby brother, 
has an air of reality about it. 

Siegfried’s Crown tells of how a little German lad was rescued 
from prety and adopted by a widowed English lady; and how, 
under her fostering care, he developed into a celebrated artist. 
The story is a pretty one, and would be prettily told but for the 
affectation of the style. Adjectives and epithets are flung about 
with reckless prodigality, till one is fairly Soont by the incessant 
literary fireworks. Apart from this, Siegfried’s Crown is a pretty 
and wholesome enough little story. 

It is much to be wished that the same could be said for From 
the Silent Past, All the more that Mrs, Martin evidently can 
write a pretty story and draw pleasant characters, as witness 
Dora Hewitt and Frank Merivale, and the latter’s mother, kind- 
hearted, prejudiced Mrs. Merivale; but the whole story of the 
loves of those modern imitators of the ancient Romeo and Juliet, 
Freda Laurence and Dudley Wynn, is simply unnatural and dis- 
agreeable. It is very np that the incident of Freda’s supposed 
suicide is strictly true; but that does not make such an in- 
cident either pleasant or natural reading. Their reckless, selfish 

ion is supposed to end, twenty a before the story proper 

ins, as unfortunately as such a foolish performance deserved ; 
but its consequences affect the later characters, Dora Hewitt being 
the daughter of the aforesaid Romeo and Juliet, though she and 
the world in general are alike ignorant of the fact, an ignorance 
which comes very near costing the young lady her fair fame and 
her lover. Miss Hewitt’s innocence is well-nigh phenomenal ; 
but that the ex-Romeo, Wynn, though still, as the author care- 
fully tells us, decidedly handsome and comparatively young, could 
imagine he could have his daughter to live with him without 
explaining their mutual relationship and without risking her 
reputation is rather difficult of belief. There is an amusing little 
feminine touch in the way in which all through the author bears 
more heavily on Freda Laurence than on Wynn, apparently, if 
unconsciously, holding the dead woman msible for her hus- 
band’s shattered career. At what time or period were commissions 
in the navy saleable ? 

The White Angel of the “Polly Ann” is the title-story of a 
collection somewhat aificntt to class, as it is not easy to decide 
whether they are written for the nursery or the pk a ag 
They are evidently inspired by Hans Andersen; but unluckily the 
inspiration has scarcely been strong enough to make them a 
success. 

A Mysterious Trust is a short story, derived, as the author can- 


didly admits, from @ sensational paragraph in a daily journal, 
We are sorry to add that the expansion of the latter into a full. 
blown story makes one regret the — force of the mysterious 
newspaper paragraph given in the preface. 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


N a pathetic passage the author of Reminiscences of Berlin 
depicts himself as the unfortunate writer of books which 
nobody reads except himself. He should, for consistency’s sake, 
have made a further exception in favour of the “ malignant 
critics,” who, as he immediately proceeds to complain, pronounce 
these books “incomprehensible trash.” Now we cannot pretend 


‘to any acquaintance with Mr. Taylor’s earlier works; but if the 


unkind judgment of the aforesaid critics is to be accepted ag 
correct, we have much pleasure in calling attention to one distinct 
improvement in the quality of his last production. It is not in- 
comprehensible; there is no part of it which a child might not 
read; there are even parts which extreme malignity might suggest 
that a child could have written. We do not, however, mean to 
hint that Mr. Taylor has this time written “trash”; he gives, 
we think, as intelligent a description of life in Berlin as most men 
with his advantages could; but he that in the present age would 
startle us by a treatise “On the Manners of the Germans ” should 
be capable of more than most men. So many special correspondents 
have mused and prosed in Unter den Linden, or admitted us 
into the secret of the mixing of Prince Bismarck’s liquors, that we 
find it hard to be grateful for a work which does not, so far as 
quality is concerned, rise conspicuously above their level. 

Mr. Taylor, perhaps wisely, says little about the war, and much 
of his travels in the neighbourhood of Berlin—a region where, on 
the whole, he found the scenery better and the cookery worse than 
he had expected. Adventures were rare, but he once lost his way 
in a nocturnal walk, going due south for an hour and a half when 
his object was to go due north. This was owing to his having 
looked at his compass by “the imperfect light of a gas-lamp, 
certainly an unusual and dangerous snare for an intrepid traveller ; 
but as we read that “ it was a beautiful starlight evening,” we are 
driven to suspect that his skill in the art of shaping a course is 
small. Perhaps he was demoralized by the paternal care exercised 
over travellers in the Griinewald, “ the Epping Forest of Berlin,” 
where all paths run east and west, or north and south, and all 
are named after some letter of the alphabet, those going one 
way after capitals, and those going the other after small letters. 
Wherever two paths cui one another there is a guide-post marked 
with the letters of each; so that in daylight, at any rate, none can 
get lost except the illiterate, who, as we know, do not exist in Ger- 
many. Yet the Griinewald has its perils; “ the pedestrian,” as Mr, 
Taylor remarks with appalling suddenness, sometimes encounters “a 
ghastly spectacle, possibly a man hanging by his neck from the 
branch of a tree, or lying at the foot of it with a bullet in his heart 
or brain.” Crimes of violence are very common in lonely places 
near Berlin, owing in part, Mr. Taylor thinks, to the disuse of 
capital punishment, the formal abolition of which was resisted in 
1870 on the curious ground that the King would lose his royal 
privilege of pardoning criminals under sentence of death. Mean- 
while not only Berlin but every large town in Prussia maintains 
its public executioner, who occupies what might be otherwise a 
superfluity of spare moments with such lesser duties as the 
impounding of any dog found running in the streets unmuzzled. 
Perhaps not all advocates of capital punishment would like the 
hangman to touch their dog. Mr. Taylor's most interesting excur- 
sion was to the recesses of the Spreewald, where the Wends still 
keep their ancient speech and their national dress, though we 
regret to hear that they show a tendency to learn German, adopt 
Berlin fashions, and cut down what remains of their ancient 
forests. Their principal boast is in the beauty of their women, 
the fame whereof draws crowds from Berlin at Whitsuntide to 
see the Wendish maidens, who for their part are religious, and go 


to church. At this festival the inns of the Spreewald cannot, 


contain the pilgrims; one friend of Mr. Taylor's was obliged 
to sleep in a cow-shed ; but any privations he may have endured 
in the night must have been forgotten next morning in the 
joy of receiving a bill wherein the price of the bedroom was 
one farthing. Mr. Taylor, who slept on a sofa, did not suffer 
so much ; neither did he earn a high reward, for it is painful 
to read that, after all, he was much disappointed in the beauty 
of the maidens. We may believe that, as an Englishman, he 
had kept before him a loftier ideal than his Berlin friends; 
but he thinks that the Wendish women are, on the whole, no 
handsomer than the German. On more familiar topics—as the 
Jews of Berlin, the absurdity of oflicial titles, the German 
genders, and the Five Milliards—Mr. Taylor’s remarks are some- 
times amusing and generally sensible, though, as is the way with 
sensible remarks in an imperfect world, they are not always at 
the same time original. e hope he will not think us malignant 
if we criticize his undue love of variety in diction. With him 

* Reminiscences of Berlin during the Franco-German War of 1870-71- 
By Shephard T. Taylor, M.B. Lond., Physician to the Norfolk and N 


ospital, Author of “The Early Ancestors of the Prince of Wales.” 


London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh. 
Norwegian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Richard Lovett, 
M.A. London: The Religious Tract Society. Y, 
Sardinia and its Resources. By Robert Tennant. Roma: Libreria 
Spithéver. London: Stanford. 
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cab-horses are “ worn-out Bucephali,” monkeys “simian quadru- 
mana,” men themselves “ representatives of the genus Homo.” 
And, out of respect to a romantic and unfortunate Scriptural hero, 
we must — against a habit of describing donkeys as “ speci- 
mens of the race of Balaam.” 

Norwegian Pictures is a number of the “Pen and Pencil 
Series,” and its object is “‘to put before the general reader a series 
of descriptions and engravings illustrating as fully as ible 
the broad features of Scandinavian scenery, from the North Cape 
to Christiania, and from Bergen to Stockholm.” This object is 
carried out satisfactorily ; and we may add that not Scandinavian 
scenery only, but Scandinavian manners, costumes, superstitions, 
traditions, and antiquities come in for their share of notice. In 
a work of this kind the word-pictures are always much less inte- 
resting than the engravings ; but Mr. Lovett has done his work 
well, and indeed deserves considerable credit for not abusing 
the almost unlimited opportunities of word-painting that lay 
before him. Still a great part of the book is of necessity taken 
up with a description of his travels, which, though well and plea- 
santly written, is so clearly in the nature of a commentary on the 
pictures that the first impulse of every one, which may in 
some cases prove irresistible, will be to skip it. The illustrations 
are admirable, there is an excellent map, and some valuable hints 
for the pronunciation of Norse words are given. The conscious- 
ness of a power to pronounce “ Skjaeggestad” should surely em- 
bolden many a timid traveller next year to see with his own eyes 
the wonders of Norway and visit Hestmando at his post on the 
Arctic circle. 

A very different work is Mr. Tennant’s Sardinia and its Re- 
sources. The author, who visited Sardinia on a commercial mis- 
sion, strives to place before his readers all that is known, and 
almost all that was ever pretended to be known, about the 
country, which, as he truly observes, is to most of us a terra 
incognita. Bold as is this attempt, he is unsuccessful only in his 
historical and archeological chapters; which, however, if they do 
not prove the soundness of his judgment, at least bear witness to 
his industry, It is right, no doubt, to record the old traditions of 
the peopling of Sardinia; but the author seems hardly aware that 
the history of the period 2000 to 1500 B.c. is, even for better- 
known of Europe, rather obscure; while, to come to a later 
date, his account of Nelson's stay at the island is, if not in- 
accurate, at least misleading. strange discrepancies in 
dates we should perhaps ascribe to the fault of the Italian 
printers, who have revelled throughout in odd misspellings, un- 
expected capitals, and superfluous inverted commas, Mr. Tennant, 
while sceptical, it would seem, towards the theory that Sardinia, 
like Britain and Italy, was colonized by refugee Trojans, cannot 
entirely disbelieve that the Canaanites fled thither when expelled 
by the conquering Israelites. If they did they were wise, for 
there and there only, so far as we know, the Lost Tribes do not 
seem to have followed them. Now the Canaanites, accordi 
to Mr. Tennant, worshipped giants, and indeed were often giants 
themselves, so that it is not strange we should find in Sardinia 
the Tombs of the Giants, ancient stone monuments like colossal 
graves. But these, as well as the “ Nuraghs,” a kind of myste- 
rious “ round towers,” Mr. Tennant on the whole ae to assign 
not to giants, Canaanitish or others, nor to the Iberians nor 
Pheenicians, nor any reputed builders, but to the “aboriginal in- 
habitants.” He does not discuss the probability that these, too, 
must have come from somewhere. We are grateful to Mr. 
Tennant for his description of Sardinian antiquities, but it is in his 
account of Sardinia as it is that the merit of his book consists. 
What the country lacks is, he says, inhabitants; and the remedy 
iscolonization. The climate has had the worst of reputa- 
tions, and Mr. Tennant’s apology for it is neither very warm nor 
at all triumphant. Horticulture has of late years advanced and 
the breed of cattle been much improved, but agriculture is as it 
Was 2,000 years ago. Perhaps there are some who would brave 
malaria for the sake of seeing wooden ploughs at work, The 
people, though amiable, are an indolent race, and allow even the 
curing of their sardines to be done by foreigners; a workman is so 
well contented with a shilling for a day’s wages that he will live 
on it in idleness for the rest of the week. But he never gets 
drunk, igandage isa thing of the past; but there are still a 
few old outlaws whose youthful offences have never been par- 
doned, and who survive accordingly in the ridiculous condition 
of decrepit bandits, striking pity into the sternest traveller. Mr. 
Tennant, who writes of “a crustaceous fish very like a mussel,” 
1s, perhaps, not a scientific naturalist ; he is, however, an ardent 
Sportsman, and his account of so much of the Sardinian fauna as 
¢an be shot at is complete ayd exceedingly interesting. But per- 
haps the best part of the book deals with the strange customs and 
superstitions which survive in this out-of-the-way country. There 
are still traditions of a custom which Mr. Tennant, not an in- 
¢redulous person, can hardly believe to have existed. This is no 
other than the “ couvade,” which is well known to have been ob- 
served in all parts of the world, though one can hardly suppose it 
to have been existing in Sardinia at a time within reach of tradition. 
Tn conclusion, we have only to say that on everything connected 
with Sardinia Mr. Tennaut’s book supplies ample information, 
Save indeed as to the great men that she has produced ; and when 
* writer of his industry has so little to say on the subject, we are 


inclined to lay the blame upon Sardinia. 


A HANDY ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY.* 


R. GROSCHOPP’S convenient abridgment of Grein's Sprach- 
schatz, published in 1883, supplied a want which had 
been widely felt. Although the book had the disadvautage of 
including only the vocabulary of the poetical writers, it was un- 
questionably the only compendious dictionary of Anglo-Saxon 
which anid be ed as even moderately trustworthy; and its 
value was enhanced by the fact that the original work on which 
it was founded was out of print, and only procurable at a high 
price. For English students unfamiliar with Raden, however, a 
good “ handy ” Anglo-Saxon dictionary—or, indeed,a good Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary of any kind—was still wanting. Although we 
by no means think that the best way of making an Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary for English use is to translate one from the German, 
the process has the merit of being expeditious, and the need for 
such a work is so urgent that even a translation of Groschopp is 
something to be thankful for. The editors of the volume before us, 
indeed, claim that their work is a great deal more than a mere 
translation, but the ciaim cannot be allowed. It is true that they 
have treated their original somewhat freely, and have made a good 
many additions and alterations, some of which are improvements, 
while others are decidedly the contrary. But in the main the 
dictionary owes its valuable features to Dr. Groschopp, and not to 
the American translators. For the book to be in any degree 
entitled to rank as an original production, it would be nec 
that Messrs, Harrison and Baskervill should, at the very least, 
have looked up all the references given by Grein, and have based 
their English renderings, not upon the German renderings of 
Groschopp or Grein, but on their own study of the context in 
which the words occur. It is quite plain, however, that they have 
done nothing of the kind; and we are not sorry that they have 
not—in the first place, because such a labour would have delayed 
the appearance of a much-needed book; and, secondly, for 
the more im t reason that we do not consider their 
scholarship adequate to the satisfactory performance of independent 
lexicographical work, On this point Mr. Harrison's edition of 
Beowulf, and Mr. Baskervill’s edition of Andreas, supply conclusive 
evidence, which is supported by not a few indications in the pre- 
sent volume, While, however, we commend the discretion of the 
editors in not attempting a task which is beyond their powers, we 
cannot excuse their having sometimes neglected even to consult 
the original work of Grein. Under the word sealmfet, for ex- 
ample, they have appended to Groschopp’s explanation, “ psalm- 
vessel or vase,” a bracketted note of ss showing that 
they did not know what to make of it. If they had referred to 
the Sprachschatz, they would have found that the word occurs only 
once, in a passage of the Metrical Psalter, where the Vulgate has 
in vasis psalmi, a nonsensical, but easily explicable, mistranslation 
of the Hebrew original. We could quote several other instances 
of the same strange neglect. 

The two most objectionable features of Dr. ng original 
work have been retained in the English translation. The first of 
these is the awkward compromise between the alphabetical and the 
etymological method in the arrangement of the words—a com- 
promise which unites the inconveniences of both systems without 
the advantages of either. The verbs compounded with prefixes 
are placed under the primitive verbs, while their derivatives are 
separated from them and appear in their alphabetical place. Thus 
on-wendan is given under wendan, but for nes we have 
to look under the letter O. This is already sufficiently intricate; 
but a further complication would have inevitable if Dr. 
Groschopp had not failed to recognize the plain fact that many 
“ prefix-verbs ” are derived, not from other verbs, but from sub- 
stantives or adjectives. Thus, for example, the verb geedbyrdan, 
to regenerate, is derived from edbyrd, new birth; but in this 
Dictionary it is placed under an impossible simple verb dyrdan. 
The other great fault which this Dictionary shares with its 
German original is that the same Anglo-Saxon word is fre- 
quently given, in different spellings, in two or three ag | 
and without any cross references. The beginner is thus | 
to suppose that beorht, berht, and byrht, for instance, are three 
distinct words, What makes the matter worse is that the expla- 
nations are not verbally coincident, so that even if the learner 
perceives that the words are essentially identical, he will be sure 
to imagine that each of the orthographical variants is appropriated 
toa special shade of meaning. The American editors have added 
a little to the confusion by noting that beorht corresponds to the 
modern English bright, and failing to repeat this information 
under berht and byrht. In the same way, bids and bliss appear as 
separate words, without any indication that the latter is only a 
contraction of the former. 

In Dr. Groschopp’s references to the texts he naturally employs 
abbreviations of the titles by which the poems are designated in 
Grein’s Bibliothek. These abbreviations have been retained by 
the translators. It is really too bad that in a book written 
in the English language an Anglo-Saxon m should be 
referred to as Hé. ({lillenfahrt Christi) or Kr. (Das heilige 
Kreuz). The only excuse we can find for such a recognition 


* A Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Based on Groschopp’s Grein. 
Edited, Revised, and Corrected, with Grammatical Appendix, List of 
Irregular Verbs, and Brief Et ical Features, by James A. Harrison, 
Professor of English and Modern Languages in Washington and Lee 
University, Virginia, and W. M. Baskervill, Ph.D. Lips., Professor of 
English Lan and Literature in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. London: Triibner & Co. 
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of a German annexation of English territory is that the use 
of these contractions may be convenient for readers who possess 
Grein’s book. But, at any rate, in the explanatory table of abbre- 
viations the German titles ought not to have been given without 
translation. 

With regard to the accentuation, the editors have usually 
followed Dr. Groschopp:even where—as in omitting the accent on 
héafod and ethwén—hbe is unquestionably wrong. We note one 
alteration which is for the better—led for Groschopp's eled—and 
many alterations which are for the worse. Most of these, how- 
ever, are no doubt to be regarded as misprints, though the un- 
accountable suppression of the accent on Jdéi appears to be 
intentional, as it is repeated about ten times. 

The most unquestionable improvement which the American 
editors have effected in the work consists in the more convenient 

phical arrangement which they have adopted. The catch- 
words are printed in thick type, and the explanations in Roman 
letters instead of italics. It would have been better, however, not 
to imitate the German edition in using the character dinstead of 5. 
In the type employed in this book, the former requires good sight 
to distinguish it from the ordinary d, and, in fact, the one 
several times been misprinted for the other. Other points which 
deserve commendation are the division of the compound words by 
hyphens, and the insertion of the modern English and the German 
cognates of the Anglo-Saxon words. Unluckily the 
itors’ philology is not always correct. Bil, a sword or battle- 
axe, has nothing to do with the German bez/, and the suggestions 
that wép may be akin to whoop, wret to fret (-work), pdd to pea 
(-jacket), and sstiy to yeasty, do not precisely give evidence of 
scientific spirit. The obscure word (in the Maldon Song), 
which Groschopp leaves unexplained, is rendered “ press, throng,” 
evidently on the ground of its accideutal similarity in sound to the 
former word. In certain cases of disputed interpretation the 
editors have very properly supplemented Gaceshngate renderings by 
those of Heyne and Mr. Toller’s edition of Bosworth, though those 
taken from the latter source seem rarely to be admissible where 
they differ from the explanations of Grein and Heyne. 

The “ Outline of Anglo-Saxon Grammar” which is appended to 
the volume is based on the works of March and Sievers, and is 
generally satisfactory ; in fact, it contains several tacit corrections 
of errors which occur in the Dictionary. Here and there we have 
observed a sentence which may possibly mislead through its too 
great brevity or the absence of a needful qualification; but the 
only positive error which we have noted is the statement that 
ealu, ale, is declined like searu. The “List of Irregular Verbs,” 
however, includes some curious survivals of the pre-scientific age 
of Anglo-Saxon grammar. 

On the whole, we doubt whether for students who can read 
German freely this Dictionary is to be preferred to its immediate 
original, At the same time, we are bound to confess, to the dis- 
credit of English scholarship, that this unsatisfactory American 
translation of a German book is by far the best work of its kind in 
the language. The volume will probably have time to go through 
several editions before it is superseded by any dictionary founded 
on original research. We trust that when it again appears the 
errors to which we have called attention will have been corrected. 


WHITNEY’S SANSKRIT ROOTS AND VERB FORMS.* 


me work is the dictionary of Sanskrit verb forms promised 
by the learned author in the celebrated article on “The 
Study of Hindu Grammar and of Sanskrit,” which appeared last 
year in the American Journal of Philology. Like the Grammar, 
of which it is a supplement, it is founded on the researches of 
‘Western scholars, borrowing rarely from the works of the native 
grammarians ; and like that Grammar, we may add, it supersedes 
all its predecessors, and starts a fresh epoch in Sanskrit studies. 
’ The tone of the article, to which reference has been made, 
‘seemed to us surprisingly bitter, considering that its author was 
fighting on a winning side, and that the new grammar in its most 
important feature, the treatment of the ante-classical dialects, scarcely 
clashed with the system of Pinini, who, as is well known, pays 
those dialects only a casual attention“ as it were in the notes.” Pro- 
fessor Whitney, however, showed no mercy to his predecessor. He 
demanded of him an historical sense and a philological sense which, 
one might almost say, no Oriental, gua Oriental, has ever possessed. 
Defects were found in Panini from which no grammarian has ever 
been free. Thus a rule for the transformation of dhvam into 
dhvam was held up to scorn and ridicule because it was impos- 
sible to imagine a reason for it. Now, if every grammatical rule 
must have a reason, there is scarcely a language whose gram- 
marians will escape a beating. It might more naturally be con- 
sidered one of the most satisfactory points about Panini that such 
an idea never seems to have entered into his calculations. What 
havoc it would have wrought there the crude philology of the 
Unnidi-sitras may suggest. It is certain that the process by 
which he artificially constructs forms out of stems and termina- 
tions has no relation to the process by which they arise in nature. 
Hence it is difficult to believe, in spite of Professor Whitney’s 
enormous authority in such a matter, that even the particular rule 
cited can be a fiction. The reason of a fictiticus grammatical rule 


* The Roots, Verb Forms, and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit 
Language. A Supplement to his Sanskrit Grammar. By William 
Dwight Whitney. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. London: Triibner & Co. 


ought to lie on the surface far more necessarily than that of a 
genuine one. 

Even without the statement of Professor Whitney’s opinions 
in the article, the indictment against the Indians implied by the 
present book would be sufficiently heavy. The native lists con- 
tain some two thousand roots; Professor Whitney finds evidence 
in the literature for the existence of some nine hundred. When 
he states that the missing eleven hundred are never destined to be 
certified, we must accept his a as that of a n very well 
qualified to prognosticate. The same prophecy had been made 
forty years ago; and though Westergaard then regarded it ag 

remature, the numerous texts that have been published in the 
interval have done little to shake it. When Professor Whitney 
adds that these roots never were found in the literature, thus 
implying that the grammarians fabricated them, perhaps we may 
suspend our judgment. Dr, Edgren, who in an important paper 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society partly anticipated 
Professor Whitney's work, thought, like Cicero, that a great 
crime could not be substantiated unless some motive could be 
detected for its commission. He therefore attempted to trace the 
steps whereby the Indians were led into temptation. “ Perhaps,” 
he suggested, “ the first cause of the extension might have been a 
desire to set up roots for certain classes of words, the real elements 
of which were unknown. In coining these counterfeits, it seems 
as if the guiding principle had been at first to model them in form 
and sense on some genuine radical rightly or falsely interpreted.” 
Gradually, however, “ the mere desire of adding a new vocable 
by means of this current change by analogy would seem to have 
given rise to a host of forms, even where there were no noun- 
forms to account for.” The same writer attempted also (success- 
fully or unsuccessfully) to find certain characteristics distinctive 
of spurious roots. 

It is remarkable psychologically that this heavy accusation of 
inventing roots has been long less of a paradox than the lighter 
charge of inventing forms. Part of the reason for this is to be 
found in the difference in character between the book of roots and 
the book of rules. The former is ordinary and unattractive; the 
latter speaks with eloquence and humour to those who have fami- 
liarized themselves with its ways. Then the arraignment of an 
form prescribed by Paztini as unreal brings us far nearer the di 
cult question whether the grammarian is giving rules for a living 
language or for a dead one. If the former be the case, it is 
extremely dangerous to contradict him. This point then ought 
before all things to be settled; but the matter is one of extra- 
ener difficulty. Goldstiicker in his ill-tempered work cer- 
tainly held the former view; imagining that when Pazini’s 
successors differ from him, the difference of opinion was occa- 
sioned by the progress of the language in the meanwhile, Perhaps 
his theory was rather ridiculed than refuted by his opponents in 
Germany. Since his time the question has been rendered still 
more ditlicult by the now confirmed habit of regarding Panini, 
like the patriarchs, as a series rather than asa man. If he is an 
aggregate, criticism should dissolve him into his components. 
The Indians, indeed, sometimes deny that this is possible, declar- 
ing that no one siitra can be shown to have been written first or 
last, every one implying the existence of every other. Probably 
this is an exaggeration; but the task of analysis would require 
the most familiar acquaintance with the whole system. Possibly 
some of those German scholars who alone have the 
patience and ingenuity will engage on this interesting work, when 
they are tired of over-editing the classics. 

American scholars, as is well known, form a section of German 
scholars ; the last remark, therefore, can convey no slight on Pro- 
fessor Whitney, whose and supplement might both have 
well borne a German name on their title-pages, just as they issue 
from a German press. Though the study of the native grammar 
is laborious, the task of collecting material from an infinite 
literature and drawing from it original inferences is far harder, 
and more worthy of Western scholarship. In the second of these 
departments Professor Whitney has had few collaborators; and 
in the first none who have done more than he, Ofthe two sndices 
verborum to important Sanskrit texts as yet published, one is his 
own work. He tells us besides that he has “gone over all the 
texts of the earlier period accessible to him, including the as yet 
unpublished Kaushitaki-Brihmana and Kathaka, and the immens8 
Jaiminiya or Talavakira-Brihmana, which has as yet hardly 
accessible to any one else.” If for the classical periods he has de 
pended on the Petersburg Lexicon, even there he has not beep 
reaping where he did not sow. 

he “numerical criticism,” now a familiar characteristic of 
American scholarship, is adequately represented in the Appendix, 
where the roots and even the tense and conjugation stems are 
carefully registered, in separate tables for the “earlier,” the 
“ later,” and the “earlier and later” language. Since 650 roots 
occur in the earlier language, 1136 present-stems is an almost 
surprisingly small number, if we think of the freedom of the old 
conjugation; but not all roots even then were as flexible 
Kar, which has a present-stem in four out of nine columns 
These tables illustrate remarkably the early decay of the lam 
uage, its extraordinary fertility giving place to an equally start 
ng barrenness, a change which the kindred Greek never ab 
any time underwent. Some of the statistics about the disuse of 
tenses were given by Professor Whitney in the preface to his 
Sanskrit Grammar; here they can be better woleantend. The 
total number of aorist-stems occurring is given at 737; of <hes 
496 belong to the earlier language exclusively and 72 to 
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later. The decline is not so obvious in the perfect-stems, but is | upon the heels of Heerdegen (1884) and Stangl (1885) Mr. 


nevertheless very considerable; the earlier language has the sole 
ssion of 169 and the later language of 113; 191 are common. 
Bince Sanskrit has been an artificial language, unusual forms are 
not employed except by writers who desire to display their 
mati owledge ; to an ordi author a correct form 
ine no honour, whereas a mistake involves disgrace. In the 
causative and passive stems, which are formed by simple rules, the 
later language, as might be expected, has the advantage. Not 
the least of the improvements upon Westergaard is the regular 
accentuation of the verb forms when such accents have manuscript 
authority. This, too, Professor Whitney has the merit of having 
made an integral part of Sanskrit grammar. The study has of 
late been justifying itself by the light which it has thrown on 
Greek accentuation in perhaps an unexpected way. A country- 
man, if we mistake not, of Professor Whitney has had the good 
fortune this year to increase that light by some remarkable con- 
tributions. 
The “eventual future edition ” of which Professor Whitney 
speaks in his preface must surely be a certainty in the case of a 
book which will form part of the necessary instrumentum of 


THE ORATOR OF CICERO.* 


fp OILE and Cicero, the most familiar, are also the most 
neglected among the great Greek and Latin writers. Few 
English scholars pretend to have even read Aristotle’s complete 
works, and his Ethics itself, which has for some time been the 
chief of Oxford text-books, has itself been but imperfectly edited. 
A few of Cicero’s speeches, a few of his letters (thanks to Mr. 
Watson), and a few (the least valuable and least original) of his 
treatises, have been edited down to the use of schools and uni- 
yersities. Asa friend Cicero was not all he might have been, 
and the closing scenes of his career were far from earning un- 
mixed applause ; yet most of us who have enjoyed the advan- 
of a classical education have been fed on Cicero’s moralizings 

over Friendship and Old Age. But in pt and in practice 
there is one thing upon which Cicero is above all men admir- 
able; and it is just that one thi i se which Cicero is gene- 
rally ignored in favour of Mr. Kerchever Arnold or Mr. Pott. 
This is not the time for boni to speak slightingly of Church 
dignitaries, but on the ars scribend: Latine we confess a pre- 
ference of Cicero even over the Dean of Westminster. Just 
lately there has been something of a Renaissance in Ciceronian 
scholarship, under the leadership of Dr. Reid and others. The 
De Oratore has already received an adequate edition, and now 
Mr. J. E. Sandys has gone to work in earnest with the Orator. 
His solid volume is amply justified by his own list of previous 
editions and commentaries. In 1748 a text was published at 
Glasgow, which was followed after thirty-five years (rather 
more than a century ago) by another text, issued from the 
Oxford Clarendon Press, and accompanied by indices and varie 
Jectiones from many MSS., chiefly Oxford MSS., which had been 
collated by Thomas Hearne. isolated points and passages 
several minor dissertations have seen the light; and catholic 
Mr. Bohn admitted the Orator into his “Classical Library” in 
the shape of a version which Mr. Sandys is so ungrateful as to 
call “ bald, without being accurate.” The Orator has now at last 
been made accessible to the ordinary English student ; but the 
t edition has aims much higher than those of a class book ; 

it is better suited to the teacher than the pupil; it is specially 
adapted to the fairly advanced scholar thrown upon his own re- 
sources who is anxious (apart from any examination) to get a hold 
on the niceties of language. His eye would be trained, if it was 
trainable at all, to detect the evasive subtleties of the best Latin 
style, and his mind would be cleared of the too prevalent cant that 
Latin prose can be written by anybody with common sense. He 
would learn also, when he tried. to make a translation, that 
English is quite as hard to write as Latin. It may be remarked 
here that Mr. Sandys does not shine in his translations. Indeed, 
it does not a that he has aimed at giving bold or neat 
renderings of the Ciceronian idioms. The versions which he 
gives are (very properly) those of the commentator rather than 
the translator. Much as Mr. Sandys has done for the student, he 
has left plenty of work which student must do for him- 
self, The notes are throughout full enough to throw light upon 
every doubt and difficulty, but they require reading and digestion. 
The commentary is so extensive that its value cannot be tested by 
giving samples of the notes and criticizing each separately ; but a 
careful ing of the whole commentary (which is written in a 
rather unattractive style)’ convinces us that Mr. Sandys is never 
at fault where diligence of research and sobriety of judgment 
would keep a commentator on the right path. On the amous 
difficulty at §9, which turns on the cadunt and non 
¢adunt, Mr. Sandys, taking cadunt, Bag 
follow; but he states the case for the alternative reading 
with sufficient and (we think) fatal candour. Generally Mr. 
Sandys is concise enough when he is discussing a choice of 
ings ; e.g.at § 141 on “ profitear ... ferrent...7 ret,” 
and at § 159 “ quere cur ita sit ; dicent juvare.” Following close 
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Sandys has brought out a text which is well up to date; and, 
although his work has been independent of theirs, he claims to 
have recorded all and adopted many of their suggestions. But he 
confesses himself that he has been “ prepossessed, perhaps unduly,” 
in favour of the traditional text by his long familiarity with the 
commentaries of Jahn and Piderit. This conservative cautious- 
ness is, no doubt, preferable to random innovations; but it is not 
clear how we are ever to make any substantial improvements if 
the best conjectures are to be always relegated to foot-notes. 
Heerdegen and Stangl attach great weight to the Coder 
Abrincensis, the leading representative of the Codices mutili, 
which omits the first ninety sections, and is only continued to 
§ 231. In his short but sufficient account of the Codices integri 
Mr: Sandys tells the story of the missing Codex Laudensis, nor 
does he forget to record the sublime audacity of Gasparino da 
Barziza. This distinguished critic and culprit got the precious 
document from the Bishop of Lodi, kept it, returned a nice 
new copy instead of the “old and practically useless original.” 
No more was heard of it after 1425, though Heerdegen maintains 
that direct transcriptions of it exist in the Florentinus, Palatinus, 
and Ottobonianus. Mr. Sandys has based his own revision on 
Kayser’s text (1860), and in orthography (a point in which he 
takes some pride and spares no pains) he adheres, like Kayser, to the 
superlative -imus, the o in volt, voltus, &c., eis and eisdem, and the 
-is in plural accusatives of the i- declension. On other niceties of 
orthography he departs from Kayser in favour of the newer 
lights, writing pelex, incohare, secuntur, ingeni, and rejecting 
“the odious guum.” He retains forms like adferens (though he 
admits that the assimilated consonants probably represented 
Cicero’s own pronunciation), while he adopts iridere, dlustris, 
colligare, and collocare. Mr. Sandys does not ignore questions of ety- 
mology, and is careful to mark what Cicero does amiss, e.g. pointing 
out that gemmare is probably connected with yéu; so that Cicero, 
who was not a scientific etymologist, went wrong in identifying 
the primary and predominant meanings of gemma. So, again, in 
disertus he rejects the traditional “disertus a disserendo” in 
favour of the theory which makes art- the second element of the 
word, “accomplished in various directions,” a derivation which 
can only be tolerated until a better has been suggested. Mr. 
Sandys is seen at his best when he is clearing up one of the 
— of language or criticism which occupied the minds of 
Jicero’s contemporaries; e.g. at § 155, when he states the point 
at issue between the principles of dywpadia and avadoyia. ing 
liberal of space, he is able to print in full the passages which he 
cites in explanation of the text, but (so far as we can see) he does 
not repeat himself in his commentary. There are some points in 
which Mr. Sandys might well have practised a greater economy 
of statement, as, for instance, when he allows himself in § 72 to 
cite a long extract from Lysias and to add “ some more out of his 
own head” on the “ rule of propriety as regards the subject, the 
speaker, and the audience”; nor is he free from the com- 
mentator’s failing of telling all that he knows on a subject instead 
of what is required for the present occasion, Something very 
near a large page of small print is devoted to the painter Timanthes 
and the various representations of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. It 
muy seem ungracious to complain of the Introduction, which 
has evidently cost much labour and which packs into a small 
space a good deal of useful and useless information, The 
reproduction of the ancient criticisms on lost orations is tedious, 
and there is not much profit to compensate the weariness. 
We get little knowledge of either orator when we hear that 
“to rates his precursor Thrasymachus appeared too cramped 
in his rhythms”; and it is this sort of ey which fil's 
up a great part of the first fifty pages. obody could 
make it easy reading, and we have already hinted that Mr. 
Sandys is not a graceful writer. Now and again he remembers 
that he is the Public Orator in the University of Cambridge and 
rises to his position, as in his vindication of the learned Varro:— 
‘Memory, the mother of the Muses, is apt to pay too little heed 
to those who, in their devotion to a loftier purpose, refuse to 
sacrifice at the shrine of the Graces.” We have no wish to dis- 
parage the value of these introductory essays; they will be very 
convenient to those who wish to be informed on such points as the 
judgment of Dionysius on the comparative merits of Lysias and 
yperides in the choice of their words; and Mr. Sandys brings 
out clearly enough the points of difference and conntiblaies be- 
tween the Asiatic, Rhodian, and Attic schools of eloquence. He 
is thoroughly at home in the technicalities of rhetoric, and his 
explanations are always sufficient, clear, and conclusive. Cicero's 
distinctions being expressed in translations, not always exact, of 
obscure Greek terms of art do not convey a clear idea to the un- 
tised student; but the ample assistance which is given by 

r. Sandys is his best title to come forward as editor of the 
Orator. His discussion of Cicero’s communes loci (not quite 
identical with Aristotle’s xowol rémo:) and bis note upon Actio 
(adopting the view of Archdeacon Hare in Guesses at Truth) 
leave nothing to be desired in the way of comment, and these are 
but fair specimens of the other notes on similar questions. He gives 
full information upon all the incidental questions of archeology 
and history—e.g. the various methods employed by purple dyers, 
and the chief cases in which Cicero appeared as advocate. He 
does not devote much space to questions of mere language ; but he 
is careful to give their exact meanings to the many adjectives and 
of criticism which are scattered freely over the treatise— 

e.g. such puzzling words as concinnus and facetus, Where the 
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construction is complex he analyses it, and where it is irregular he 
draws attention to it; and he notes the minor points of language. 
Thus at § 126 qn xpivdpevor (the point at issue) he writes :—“ It is 
characteristic of a language like Latin, that has no article, to leave 
it out in quoting a term which in Greek would generally require 
it.” The solid success which Mr. Sandys has achieved in the 
Orator should encourage him to continue his valuable work in 


Ciceronian scholarship. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.* 


ness is no discourtesy in saying that Mr. Higginson, 
although he has written before, and has been by his success 
encouraged to write this “ Larger History,” comes to us as a 
stranger. The second of his fore-names raises a presumption that 
he has inherited some feelings and traditions from the country 
gentlemen of New England; for the Wentworths appear in 
ordinary lists of Tory families which left Boston in the tirst year 
of the revolutionary war, and our author tells us that the 
emigration deprived the leading State of its natural chiefs, and 
that the Yankee armies were in consequence froward and loose in 
comparison with the Virginian levies. He tells us of these Tories 
settling in the adjacent British territories; he says nothing to 
indicate the return of any of the first fugitives or of their families 
embodied in younger persons, Their sufferings are dwelt upon 
in other books—not in this book; the bitterest sequel of the 
Revolution, their failure to get compensation for lost estates from 
the Republic, is one of the many painful topics which are omitted 
by this gentle writer. One may be permitted to believe that, 
although some of the exiled Loyalists may have turned into 
hereditary grumblers, others may have gone southwards, perhaps 
with the Canadians who migrated into the valley of the Mississippi 
in the Jefferson period. ‘the Tories, by all accounts, were so 
numerous and so strong in character that it must be reckoned 
amongst the many felicities of the States to have escaped a per- 
petuity of resentment. 

After this attempt at divining the origin of the author's taste 
and temper, the next thing is to try to make out his idea of 
historical composition, and the genesis of that idea. He seems to 
have a natural turn for costume, rather than for action; clothes 
beset the mind all through the volume; there are many unéx- 
pected, though not unpleasant, transitions from the affairs of the 
more historical sex to the ruling passion of the ladies. We are 
here, for the first time in studies of American history, compelled 
to know, nay, to feel, that Washington had a wife, and that 
Jefferson when he lived in the White House was a widower. 
Only one President appears in the index without his wife; 
Jackson, it seems, was married, but Mrs. Jackson was something 
too irregular to be introduced to the reader. Heretofore, we have 
known one Peggy, a delightful one, in American history ; now we 
become acquainted with a second Peggy, whose newspaper nick- 
name was Bellona, because Jackson and his more adroit wor- 
shippers countenanced her after she became Mrs, Secretary Eaton, 
whilst all the proprieties of the capital were arrayed against her. 
American ladies ought to implore Mr. Higginson to tell them, per- 
haps, a little more about Peggy O'Niell, the friend of “Old 
Hickory,” and to insert in an earlier chapter some “ chivalrous ” 
notice of Peggy Shippen, the belle of the Mischianza, the faithful 
wife of Benedict Arnold. 

From a volume fashioned to suit the taste of girls it is quite 
reasonable to exclude most of the topics that fill common 
histories. Nothing can be more hasty than Mr. Higginson’s 
notice of negotiations, campaigns, economics, laws, churches, and 
the like. The only military event that he dwells on is the battle 
of New Orleans, and this he does not attempt to explain, much 
less to describe. Granted that it is expedient to assume the 
reader’s acquaintance with the salient events, and to reserve the 
space thus saved for lively sketches of society, there arises a doubt 
whether the volume should not have been entirely given up to the 
making of the nation and the making of the State. As it is, we 
have five out of eighteen chapters, a hundred and thirty-six out of 
four hundred and fifty-five pages, assigned to sketchy narratives 
and light dissertations about things antecedent to the beginnings 
of Virginia and New England. It looks as if the writer was bent 
upon ennobling his country with all the antiquities that he can 
trace or imagine. One can sympathize with an American’s 
abhorrence of the word “‘ new”; but why does he not begin with 
the Eozoon Canadense since he is so very retrospective? Apart 
from the hypothesis of its heraldic purpose, the book seems to 
express a neighbourly kindness for the antiquaries and other 
minute philosophers of the New England seats of learning. The 
early chapters resemble those amiable discourses made by presi- 
dents of archeological societies after they have been supplied, as 
at a picnic, with various contributions of facts and views, 

The book is one of very many things that show how much 
happier the Americans are than the Europeans; how much kinder 
and wiser the Americans are now than they were during the thirty 
years that came before the Emancipation War. As a sketch of 
the efforts and the accidents which brought about the predo- 
minance of the English nation in the Old States it is quite inade- 

uate. Of the age in which, as a Yankee trader once said 
robably having it said at school), “George rebelled 
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against us,” it is a superficial but not an uninstructive accoun 
It helps one to bie. seer better than before the influence 2 
Jefferson as President, and his unconscious, and at the time unob. 
served, transition from a Democrat to a Federalist—that is to say, 
his action in turning the United States into a compact State— 
action which belied his theory of loose popular autonomy in each 
several constituent canton. , 

Then we come to a topic not often, if ever, presented to us— 
the discovery made by the nation of its own awful bulk—the 
scheme framed by the second Adams for making roads all over 
the country, and the natural fear entertained of failure in the 
establishment of such communications as would hold together sq 
great a region as Jefferson by the purchase of Louisiana had un- 
knowingly secured. Those who meditated on the difficulty little 
thought that the solution was coming to them from England; 
that the rail and the wire would enable them to people the prairies 
without that system of military government which had made it 
possible in the analogous experience of the Russians to annex 4 
vast breadth of wild land. Mr. Higginson would do well, in the 
next enlargement of his American history, to expatiate on those 
explorings and those painful colonizings in such countries as Ohio 
and Kentucky, which were the most signal proofs of Yankee and 
Virginian energy in the age between the Revolution and the 
locomotive. He says that Cooper's Pioneer (may we not add 
Cooper’s Prairie ?) has not lost its charm for the American reader, 
We would ask him to follow up his examination of New England 
records by searching for details of economic enterprise in the 
family archives of those who made Ohio the daughter of New 
England. Beyond this lies a subject worthy of a good writer— 
the race between the Missourians and the Yankees for Kansas; 
the best line of history starts from the Puritans of the North-East, 
and leads along the course of virtue from colony to colony; Kansas 
is the goal, and the prize is the establishment of political justice or 
legal freedom. 

This book, with much display of innocent gaiety, shows a 
genuine eer for plain and yet original estimation of we 
ticians, It states with measured praise the merits of those 
Presidents who were trained in office; in particular, the modest 
and steady Monroe is represented as one who, without the least 
pretence or even consciousness of a fine exploit, asserted in- 
offensively that supremacy of his country which forty years later 
became the stumbling-block of French ambition. On the other 
hand, the writer makes one see that the irregular President, the 
uneducated man who did not believe the world was round, the 
man whom Jefferson thought dangerous, the favourite of the 
people, Jackson, though like the \ ne President only in having 
waged war successfully, fulfilled the design of Washington by 
establishing a real sovereignty over the constituent States; and 
in this account of Jackson’s convenient little quarrel with South 
Carolina one recognizes the truly English mind, which through 
illogicality flounders into useful action ; nor do we fail to perceive 
that it is not by mere luck, but rather by the working of English 
thought and temper, that the United States, even when most in- 
clined to anarchy, were saved from what the a priori men had held 
to be inevitable, a Caesar or a Bonaparte. 

In reading Mr. Higginson’s pretty and sensible book one is 
tempted to ask him many questions; for instance, about the 
Dutch—how was it that they were so easily dispossessed? About 
the Germans of Germantown—why did not more Germans come 
that way ? About the lingering of the English in the North-West— 
how was it that they stayed so long, or retired so quietly? If 
the country was “ impoverished ” by the War of 1812, how he 
account for Girard’s making money by foreign trade at that very 
time? Is it true that Jackson paid in court, with a bow to the 
judge, a fine of 1,000 dollars for contempt of court, when he had put 
under martial law the magistrate who issued a writ of habeas corpus 
to relieve @ victim of martial law? Was Monroe charged with 
inconsistency when he permitted his citizens to invade the Old 
World in forming the colony of Liberia? How was it that the 
Washington Government, so clearly convinced of its “ indepen- 
dence,” did not till after Jackson's time make France pay for the 
mischief done in the great war to American traders? Did the 
authorities really send to Jackson’s headquarters in the s 
growing Louisiana a supply of molasses, as Nolte tells us? How 
can it be made out that the fort of Ticonderoga, when destroyed 
by the New Englanders in 1775, had cost “eight million pounds 
sterling”? How are we to account for the news of the Lexington 
fight reaching Philadelphia in five days? But the most burning 
question is this—On what pastures, from what breed, with what 
treatment, did the cows of Robert Hazard of Narraganset thrive 
so well that each of the twelve dairymaids having the care of 
twelve cows “ was expected to make from one to two dozen cheeses 
every day ”? and did the turkeys troop out of Mr. Hazard’s woods, 
asking to be eaten? It must have been the Golden Age of 
Teleclides; why not say roundly “ two dozen” ? 

Amongst the many things that the book teaches us, we would 
notice a refinement of Puritan censure:—“The year after the 
Massachusetts colony was founded the court decreed, ‘ It is ordered 
that Josias Plastowe shall (for stealing four baskets of corne from 
the Indians) return them eight baskets again, be fined five pounds, 
and hereafter be called by the name of Josias, and not Mr., as he 
used to be.’” If the Pilgrims pronounced Mr. as we do, it was 
no great punishment to be deprived of the title. 

here is not much said of the conversion of the Indians; but 
this is worth the telling:—“Memberton, one of the most influ- 
ential of the early Indian converts, said frankly that he did not 
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like the petition for daily bread in the Lord’s Prayer, and thought 
some distinct allusion to moose-meat and fish would be far 
better.” Boswell’s question put to Johnson about a celestial copy 
of Shakspeare is capped by “ Mr. Parkman's” account of “a con- 
vert who asked at the point of death whether he might expect any 

in Heaven like that with which the French had regaled 
” 


This bit of the cheap fun that devout people get out of the Bible 
may perhaps be new. The first Royal Governor of Massachusetts, 
Sir Famuna Andros, who was “received with aversion,” on 
coming to Harford said to Dr. Hooker, “I suppose all the good 

ple of Connecticut are praying and fasting on my account.” 
The Doctor replied, “ Yes, we read, This kind goeth not out save 
by fasting and prayer.” 

It is curious to note the first recorded action (apart from fights 
with Hessians) of the German nation in America. In 1826, rather 
tardily, the waltz was introduced, and “danced with enthusiasm 
by Baron Stackelburg, who whirled through it without removing 
his huge dragoon spurs, and was applauded at the end for the 
skill with which he avoided collisions that might have been rather 
murderous.” 

Mr. Higginson puts down to the elder what good English 
authority imputes to the younger Pitt, a condemnation of King 
George’s war in seven. similar adjectives. He applies the word 
Huguenots to the French Protestants as early as 1555. This 
seems hasty ; and such a word as Huguenot deserves unusual care. 
He gives the title French Minister to the Minister of the United 
States at the Court of France. He speaks of the English sailors 
of Elizabeth as Old English sailors when the epithet is out of 


Amongst many yoy and thoughtful passages we would 
choose one in which the author unobtrusively shows us that he 
inherits from the Pilgrims. After reproaching history for being 
“sombre ” when it touches the Puritans, he says:— 

We cannot associate a gloomy temperament with Miles Standish’s 
apy defiances, or with Francis Higginson’s assertion that “ a draught 
of New England air is better than a flagon of Old English ale.” Their 
lives, like all lives, were tempered and moulded by much that was quite 
apart from theology—hard work in the woods, fights with the Indians, and 
less perilous field-sports. They were unlike modern men when they were 
at church, but not so unlike when they went on a bear-hunt. 

Thanks are due to the publishers for a copious and varied set of 
illustrations ; of these the only one that we can venture to criti- 
cize is a representation of a canoe (p, 117), in which three men 
are holding paddles as if they were ladles for lifting the water 
into the air. The portraits of males being taken in the first in- 
stance by photography from oil pictures have in some cases an 
unavoidable harshness, which, whilst it contrasts well with the 
costume or society drawings, adds properly to the terror with 
which we in this island naturally look at such invincible foes as 
Calhoun, Jackson, and Webster. The most interesting and life- 
like is Calhoun, though he is more intellectual than lovely. 


EXERCISES OF BAD ENGLISH.* 


ATOT when aticus dubbed a savant, nor when grammar 
was still esoterically enshrined in the Trivium, nor when it, 
usurping, provoked Emperors, but only just a hundred years ago do 
we find plenty to wonder at in this specimen of an art which strove 
hard to make our forbears ungrammatical, and is now lost to us. The 
very most poverty-stricken author has his uses, were it only to give 
the trick of his time; and poor philomath Fisher is no exception. 
“ I, for my part,” he asserts, “ have the fatiffaction to be affured 
Ex ce that any perfon of a tolerable capacity may ina 
fhort time be taught to write Englifh independent of the know- 
ledge of any other tongue, and that as properly and correctly as if 
for the Prefs.” One fancies he must have been employed in the 
Gresham College, for there can hardly be any other excuse for insert- 
ing in his table of “the moft Clerk like and ufeful abbreviations 
for the difpatch of bufinefs” Aft. P. G. and P. M. G. as indicat- 
ing astronomy professor, and professor of music at that egregious 
institution. He recommends his book in most ungallant fashion 
“ to the Perufal of fuch Young Ladies and others as are defirous 
of improving themfelves at their leifure Hours in Spelling and 
Reading,” and says to teachers—*“ After the fcholars know their 
letters, ground them well in their monofyllables, with the foft and 
hard founds of c and g.” The learner should, too, write every hard 
word down in his pocket-book, which is the best method to 
improve him in spelling truly. 
he book is in the form of a catechism, which has the effect of 
spinning it out, and some of the rules so put are pleasing enough. 
bout nouns, for example:—“ As names exprefs things without 
the help of another word, you cannot put the word thing after 
them without making nonfenfe. Thus, you cannot say Man thing, 
book thing, and the like.” Then relative names—that is, pronouns 
—differ from other names by having “a leading and a following 
ftate,” which is fairly comparable to Sir Hugh Evans's “ What 
is he, William, that does lend articles?” William: “ Articles 
are borrowed of the pronoun.” The definition of grammatical 
number might give pause even to Evans, who asked “ How many 


* A Practical New Grammar, with Exercifes of Bad E; ip. To 

which is added a curious and ufeful Appendix. The Eighteenth Edition. 

A. Fifher. London: Printed for W. Ofborne and T. Griffin in St, Paul’s 
Yard, and J. Mozley, Gainsbrough. mpccLxXxxy. 


numbers is in nouns?” “Number is the diftinction of one from 
more,” says Fisher, oracularly, who clearly would not admit a 
singular number, and One cannot have been a number either in 
his trivial philosophy. Then he boldly adds rule “V. Words 
purely French, &c., generally make their plurals as in their 
original Languages; as Monfieur, Monfieurs, &c.” As to gender, 
he makes some praiseworthy struggles with a great crux :— 


Q. How come we then to fay he when we fpeak of the Sun, and fhe of 
the Moon, a watch, a fhip, &e. ? 

A. This is a cuftom, perhaps from the Latins, who clafs feveral inanimate. 
names under the mafculine or feminine gender; yet it must be an Im- 
propriety, as things without life cannot have any differences of fex. 


Boyes men be his dole! His poor head had never been troubled 
with solar myths or sun-worship ; nor did he suspect that Sél is a 
“fhe” in the Eddas, or that the moon-deity is a god among the 
Hindis, while its Norse genius Mani wasalso masculine. As to the 
watch, he has the advantage of us, although one does seem dimly 
to recollect a very ancient and stupid tale about a Highlander wha 
looted a watch and sold it next day, saying something like “she 
died last night”; but then Fisher would appear by the title- 

to have hailed from “famous Lincolnsheer.” He dwells still 
longer on the genders, and gives us: Male, rake {eee he con- 
stantly quotes Pope), sloven, tutor; Female, jilt, slut, tutoress. 
Short work indeed, with a vengeance, does make of that 
troublesome Jenny’s case :— 


4G; 15 not this 's added inftead of Ais, the firtt part (hi) of his being cut 
0 


A. No, they are miftaken who think this ’s is added inftead of his, as 
Mary's book would then be Mary his book, which would be nonfenfe. 


But hear Fisher on style :— 

Profe is loofe and unconfined to tical meafure, rhyme, &c., i.e. no 
certain number of fyllables is required to make a line or fentence: Yet if 
profe be well written, it admits of great harmony, and is nearly as mufical 
as poetry. 

Among many other rules for writing prose that is “ free, uns 
reftrained, and grateful to the ear,” we should 


Avoid contractions as much as poffible, unlefs for private ufe, and where 
they would he ridiculous at length, as &c. for and so fe or the reft, Mr. 
for Mafter, and Mrs. for Miftre/s &c. It argues difrefpect to use con- 
tractions to fuperiors, and is often puzzling to others... Yet ’tis is ufed b 
good authors at the beginning of a fentence or paragraph, to introduce it: 
boldly, as ’tis all a joke. 

Then the Pleonasm, which is called a “luxuriant connection where 
the needlefs word is a conjunction,” should be eschewed ; as, “ Ann 
and Mary and Sarah and Jane, for Ann, Mary, Sarah, and Jane.” 
We have got so far nowadays as to manage fairly well without an 
Enallage, which occurred in 1785, “ where several singular names 
are comprehended in a relative plural; as, The boy and the girl, 

are diverting themselves.” The Solecism, too, ought clearly to- 
have been banished, for it is “a prepofterous way of {peaking or 
writing, and generally implies, or literally fignifies a contradiction 
or a blunder; as, Shut the door and come in, for Come in and 
fhut the door. I cut the loaf into three halves. I cannot drink 
none.” But, on the other hand, we have now fallen so low that 
we can say “ Love is a painful pleafure,” without knowing that 
we are committing an Antimetaloble, which signifies two things 
put in opposition to each other, either by way of contrast or agree- 
ment; and some journalists of the present day might ponder the 
rule that “feveral Afterifms fet together fignify that there is fome- 
thing wanting, defective or immodeft in the paffage of the author; 
thus « « « «” But, after all said and done, where is now “ the 
author” who can make Pn! as he ought with his Conceits or 
Witticifms according to the following definitions, until aged ears, 
as they did at Biron’s, play truant at his tales:— 

x. A Simple Conceit is a witticifm formed upon a repetition of a word 
or words derived from one another, or from fuch as have a refemblance in 
found ; as, He was hampered in Hampfhire. Though fhe is not fair, fhe is 
rare. Bread is now bread indeed, i.e. {carce. To which may be added Puns, 
Catches, Bulls, &c. As, a jocky being afk’d the age of a horfe, clapped his 
hand upon the back of the and affirmed he was under five; meaning 
his four fingers and thumb. 

2. A Complex Conceit is a witticifm or fpecies of wit, the true fenfe or 
meaning of which is not eafily discovered, fuch as an nigma or Riddle, 
a Paradox, a Rebus; as, a perfon being asked his name, antwered Twenty 
Shillings: meaning Mark (i.e. 138. 4d.) Noble (6s. 8d.), which together 
make Zwenty Shillings. 

And all seems so delightfully easy about this same grateful prose 
style that one half begins to think that Fisher went somewhat out 
of his way to quote the celebrated Mr. Locke, who observes that 
“the clearnefs, beauty, &c., of a good Stile confifts very much in 
the right use of particles.” By the way, it was the late rebel 
John Mitchel—who wrote a free style of his own—that said of 
Macaulay that he had the rare art of colouring a whole narrative 
by an apparently unstudied udjective or two, and telling a series 
of frightful falsehoods by one of the most graceful of adverbs, 
Prave ‘ords, as a countryman of Sir Hugh’s observed; but 
“Monfieur” Fisher a la parole, and he says, @ of certain 
ticles, that, “as there are paffions which must be represented 
in writing and difcourfe, the Interjection has a good foundation 
in nature, and is a neceffary part of Speech,” and we may take it 
that in an unreftrained ftile the pages should be well spri 
with its feveral forts—namely :— 


| 
{ 
| ! 
| 
\ 
— 
2. Defpifing; as, pifh! phy! fhah! tufh! 3. Mirth, as ha! ha! he? 
5. Silence, po 6. Surprize; as, hay! hey! whew? 
7- Calling to; as,oh! soho! hem! hee! hip! 8. Names are sometimes | 
used for Taterfections ; as, with a mischief! O the villainy! &c. 
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After the rules for style come naturally those for reading it, or 
perchance tearing it to tatters :— 

Things natural are to be pronounced with an even, diftinct voice ; good 
actions with lofty and magnificent tones of admiration ; wicked actions 
with that of deteftation ; fortunate events of life with a brifk air; unfor- 
tunate ones with a fad and mournful one. The feveral paffions require 
much variety : Love is to be expreffed with a foft and charming voice ; 
Hatred with a fharp, fullen, and fevere one ; Joy is to be full, flowing and 
brifk ; Grief to be dull, languifhing, and moaning; Fear with trembling 
and faultering. In a word the voice follows nature and borrows the tone 
of every paffion. 

Still Fisher was proudest of his exercifes of bad Englifh, and 
truly some old friends look sufficiently comical as he, all uncon- 
scious, dressed them up. In the Rules for Polite and Ufeful 
Converfation we find :— 


He that is polleit, will in courfe obferve to conform his felf to the taft» 
¢earector, and preafant humor of the cumpeney; but this is never found 
whare the parfon does not firft endeavour to ftock himfelf with a large 
fund of good natir, and complefance, but as he never fucfeads that forces 
natir, I do not pretend to fay, that any rafional parfon ought to balk his 
talant in converfafhon, on the contrary never attempt ralary or a 
youmerous ftory if your talent is not for youmer or ralary. . . . And it is 

whit as difagreeable to intrupt converfafhon with a detail of your 
ey and domeftic affairs ; your wife, your children, your fervants, your 
orfes And hounds, is Bad fubjects over a glafs of wine, or over a difh of 
in fine if you mean to promote good neighbirhood never lug into conver- 
fafhon neither religeus, or poletical differences; Abstane from all parfonal 
reflections ; and never offend the Chaste and pius ear with lufhes and 
Smotte expreffions, or inyouendos ; with needlefs imprecafhons, and blas- 
femus oaths. 
And the Maxims for the Ladies, from the Spectator, fix the eye 
perhaps better in bad English than in good, as readers and imi- 
tators of the Bramble correspondence in Humphrey Clinker and 
the Yellowplush Memoirs are well aware. 

That no wimen can be handfom by the forfe of features alone, any more 
than fhe can be wittey, only by the help of fpeech. . . . That no wimen is 
capable of being butiful, who is not incapable of being falfe; and what 
would be odious in a frind, is deformity in a miftrefs. .. . 

from thefe few principals thus Lade down, it will be eafy to prove, that 
the true art of affifting beauty confift in embellifhing the hole parfon, by 
the proper ornaments of vertuous and commendable qualityes. . . . 

This by no means exhausts the peculiar merits of the old 

ints, from 


grammarian. Scarce a but bristles with his po 
A.R., which meant ues & Queen, to yu for thou and Z, which 
‘was pronounced ze, . 


ENGLAND'S SUPREMACY.* 


H*” Mr. Jeans been less ambitious the verdict upon his work 
would be more favourable. It contains nothing very strik- 
ing or original; but it bears evidence of painstaking and laborious 
rm, tora and its conclusions are, for the most part, fairly sound. 
Mr. Jeans is fully aware of the pitfalls that lurk under the smooth 
surface of statistics. He knows that the same titles very often 
have reference to extremely different things, and he is not igno- 
rant of the difficulties of collecting really trustworthy figures, 
He is therefore careful in the use of statistics, and he does not 
often base upon them entirely untenable conclusions. The book, 
upon the whole, presents a fairly accurate picture of the existing 
economic conditions of the country, compared with that of the 
incipal civilized countries of the world. But it is not an 
uiry into the causes of England’s supremacy, neither is it a 
study of the dangers to which that supremacy is exposed. Mr. 
Jeans lacks the historical knowledge, the breadth of view, and the 
id sound j t, which are n ‘or properl 
carrying out either the inquiry or the study, The title of his 
work, then, excites expectations which are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Jeans dismisses the causes of England's su 
with a few vague and hesitating generalities. Yet it is evident 
that an inquiry into the causes of that supremacy, if not in- 
py ey to the study of the dangers to which it is exposed, 
at least is aay to bring into clear relief the weak points of the 
supremacy the mapeny causes upon which, to a greater 
or less extent, it may be bi 
The Norman Conquest the training of the English people 
for their present commercial and manufacturing supremacy. It 
put an end to the old anarchy and the old exposure to incessant 
vasion. So complete was the conquest that neither the disputed 
succession on the death of the two first Norman kings nor the 
anarchy of Stephen’s reign tempted to insurrection. And so entire 
has since been the immunity from foreign invasion that, if we 
except the raids of the Scotch, which never constituted a national 
danger, no foreign invader has landed upon these shores without 
the invitation of a powerful the nobility, And 
even with such invitation there have been but two formidable 
landings. The Norman Conquest, then, established a government 
so strong that it not only gave absolute security to life and pro- 
perty, but completely put an end to intestine strife. The people 
therefore had no scope for their energies but in the service of 
the State or the Church or in industry. Generation after gene- 


ration thus grew up in habits of order and industry at a time. 


when the rest of pe was to constant invasion or 
to civil war. Moreover, the territories of the Plantagenet kings 
included a large part of France and Ireland; and thus Free- 


* England's ; its Sources, Economics, and Dangers. By J.S8. 


Jeans. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


trade upon a very considerable scale, for those times, existed, 
Furthermore, the Conquest introduced a higher civilization. And, 
lastly, the struggle between the Crown and the Barons led to the 
enfranchisement of the towns and to the - of municipal 
liberty and municipal life. The Wars of the , by destroying 
the old feudal nobility, and the policy of Henry VII. in suppressing 
maintenance, gave the final death-blow to the’ feudal and mili 
spirit ; while the suppression of the monasteries extended private 
property over the whole soil of England. The revival of learning, 
then, found England prepared to take the oe part in the 
enterprise and adventure to which it gave birth. And the 
tendency of the amalgamation of farms which then set in furnished 
a surplus population which was directed abroad to found colonies, 
The growth of the English colonies in America stimulated enor- 
mously English trade, The old colonial system, by excluding all 
others from participation in the colonial trade, provided for English 
exports of every kind a most profitable and constantly expanding 
market, When the American colonies were lost the conquest of 
India supplied their place; and the successes of this country at 
sea during the long war against Revolutionary France extended 
still further these exclusive English markets, and secured to us at. 
the same time the carrying trade of the world. Mr. Jeans is one 
of those Free-traders who appear to be afraid to admit any virtue 
in the Protectionist system Jest it should be supposed to tell against 
Free-trade. But every day’s experience proves beyond denial that 
Protective systems do nourish industries. No impartial person can 
doubt that the rigorous colonial system enforced so long, the 
Navigation Laws, and Protection generally did help very materially 
to promote English manufactures. In the last place, the pos- 
session of immense iron and coal fields lying close to one another 
and near the sea was of incalculable advantage in enabling the 
English people to seize their opportunities. But the political 
causes to which we have referred gave them a start over other 
countries in many respects more favourably situated than their 
own, which were held back by unfortunate political institutions 
or by exposure to incessant warfare. 

The existence of a strong government ensuring immunity 
from invasion and peace at home, long habits of industry and 
order inherited from generation to generation, the steady accumu- 
lation of wealth through centuries of increasing prosperity, and a 
wide Empire giving lucrative markets to our trade resulted in 
securing us @ supremacy unquestioned and unquestionable. In 
shipping, in manufactures, in seaborne trade, in the possession of 
accumulated wealth, in machinery, and in technical skill, England 
is beyond all doubt the first nation in the world. But it is 
clearly shown by Mr. Jeans that her supremacy, though still 
in the whole indisputable, is challenged in various departments, 
We attach little importance to the fact that the growth of trade 
in several foreign countries is at a much more rapid rate than in 
England. The traditional countryman who comes to London with 
half-a-crown in his pocket, if he adds to it seventeen-and-sixpence 
has increased his capital at the rate of seven hundred per cent. ; while 
the late Mr. Vanderbilt, inheriting sixteen millions sterling, and 
raising that sum to forty millions sterling, increased his capital 
only at the rate of one hundred and fifty per cent. But the whole 
wealth of the countryman after all would amount to no more than 
a pound, while that of Mr. Vanderbilt amounted to forty million 
times as much, So in the case of countries that started in the 
industrial race much later than ourselves, it is natural that their 
rate of progress should be more rapid. There are limits to the 

roductive capacity of every country, and the more closely those 
imits are approached, the slower of course must be the rate of 
growth, of Tate wars have all over the world become less and 
less frequent ; education has become more general; freedom has 
become more diffused; and the means of scquiring wealth have 
been brought within the reach of every person. Naturally, then, 
we should expect to find very considerable progress made by other 
countries besides our own. All those countries, following pega o¥ 
have adopted Protective systems to ensure for the native manufac- 
turer at least the home market, In the long run it will proba 
be found that the growth of wealth amongst our competitors will 
be a benefit and not a disadvantage to ourselves ; but whether this 
be so or no, we are unable to prevent other countries from growing 
rich and from adopting Protection, and we must resign ourselves 
to the fact that the more advanced countries will learn every year 
to dispense more and more with our manufactures. The only 
matter that is worthy of serious consideration is that in some 
departments we are not only losing the markets from which we 
are shut out by Protective tariffs, but we are also losing neutral 
markets in which our competitors lave no more advantage than 
entirely died outin nd, while itappears to be highly prosperous 
in the United States. Again, Mr. Taos refers to a can cited by 
the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, in which yarn 
is habitually exported from this country to the Continent, worked 
up into cloth, and sent back here for sale. And several other 
examples might be cited in which there appears to be no doubt 
that we are losing ground in competition with foreigners Further- 
more, it would seem that in some new trades we are altogether 
unable to compete; that Continental nations, for example, are 
paeeing their trade with the United States, while our trade is 
falling off, because, with the increasing prosperity of the United 
States, new needs are coming into existence, and we have not set 
ourselves to supply those needs. 

Mr. Jeans seems to be of opinion that the sources of greatest 
danger to which we are exposed are two—the cost of labour and 
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the want of technical education. He admits, indeed, that the 
want of technical education is being supplied; but he seems to 

the cost of labour with serious apprehension. He fails, 
however, to prove that labour in this country is really dearer than 
elsewhere. admits fully that a high rate of does not 
pecessarily mean dearer labour—expressly saying, indeed, that, 
though the rate of wages in India is excessively low, labour in 
India is probably dearer than it isin thiscountry. Yet, while thus 
explicitly admitting that high rates of wages prove nothing as to the 
cost of labour, he immediately goes on to say that the rate of wages 
in America is higher than in England, and in England is higher 
than on the Continent, and therefore that Continental labour is 
cheaper than English, and English labour cheaper than American. 
The very opposite might with equal plausibility be maintained. 
The human worker is a machine like every other, and the greater 
energy he possesses the greater will be his working capacity. It 
might be contended, then, that the highly-paid, well-fed labourer 
is 3 more efficient worker than the ill- id Dheceor of the Conti- 
nent. Further, Mr. Jeans reminds us that the hours of labour on 
the Continent are much longer than here ; but it is notorious that 
Jong hours of labour wear out the labourer, and tend, therefore, 
to deteriorate the work. It is, then, a moot question whether 
labour is really dearer in England than on the Continent, and the 
efficiency of labour is equally uncertain. But whether labour 
be dearer here than abroad is of no practical importance. The 
working classes naturally hold that supremacy in trade is valuable 
only if it ensures their own prosperity; and, now that the 
are our political masters, they are certain to insist upon s 
legislative measures as will shorten the hours of labour and 
increase the security of the workman. It would have been 
much more to the point if Mr. Jeans had directed his attention 
to the means of counteracting dear labour and short hours 
of working, assuming that the one is dearer and the other shorter 
than on the Continent, and that they are likely to continue. It 

to us, we must confess, that the intemperance, ignorance, 
and want of thorough trustworthiness on the of our work- 
people are much more serious matters than the rate of wages or 
the hours of labour, and that the disposition of employers of 
every class to assume that because we have beaten others in the 
past we shall continue to beat them in the future is a not less 
considerable danger. German employers, in particular, spare no 
pains in studying the requirements of their customers, and grudge 
no expenditure to obtain the best scientific assistance. But our 
cos eg too often think it beneath them to study foreign wants, 
and have not knowledge enough to appreciate scientific help. 

There is another danger to which our supremacy is exposed 

which is treated by Mr. Jeans as of no account. e have come 
now to be | tang for about half our food supply upon foreign 
countries. Unless, therefore, we can always ensure our command 
of the seas, a coalition may at any time starve us out. Mr, 
Jeans, looking only to the purely economic aspect of the case, 
holds that our dependence upon foreign supplies of food is rather 
beneficial than the reverse. Even on weiss economic grounds we 
think he is mistaken. But, as shown above, our supremacy in the 
past has been greatly aided by political causes, and it may be 
seriously endangered in the future by the same set of causes. It 
would be out of place here to discuss the proper naval policy of 
the country ; but we may be permitted to say that, so long as our 
fleets are not capable of coping with any possible coalition of 
fleets that may be formed against it, our commercial supremacy is 
at the mercy of foreign countries. And, furthermore, as our 
commerce extends over the whole surface of the globe, that com- 
merce is at the mercy of enemies so long, not only as our navy is 
not yg of coping with all possible combinations against it, 
but so long also as we have no great fortified naval stations abroad 
and no fortified coaling-stations to which we can have recourse 
with perfect certainty. 


LIFE OF BISHOP DUPANLOUP.* 


ISHOP DUPANLOUP was far the most distinguished and - 


influential French prelate of the present day, we might 
indeed say since the reconstruction of the Charch of France under 
Napoleon I. ; he would probably have played a still more at 
nent part had he lived in the days of the old Gallican Church. It 
was inevitable that his life should be written, and only fitting 
that it should be translated into English—for it has a wider than 
merely national interest—and on the whole M. Lagrange has done 
his work well. It might indeed with advantage have been some- 
what curtailed even for French readers, but it is a delicate matter 
for a translator to undertake abbreviating, and when Lady Herbert 


- informs us in her preface that she has “ventured to omit certain 


ions regarding controversies with a religious newspaper little 
wn or read in this country,” we must venture to think that she 
has shown more regard for ultramontane susceptibilities—already 
too much consulted by the author—than for the convenience of her 
readers. The Univers, if not much read, is perfectly weil known 
in England, at least to all who are likely to be interested in this bio- 
hy, and they know also that the savage attacks of its late editor, 

+ Veuillot, on Bishop Dupanloup—on one occasion ially, to 
which we shall have to recur by-and-by—are among the leading 
incidents of his life. If the translator only wished to abbreviate, 


* Li Mgr. Dupanloup, Bi Orleans. the Abbé F. 
Lagrange. fom the by Lady 2 vols. 


there is plenty of'superfluous matter—eg. relating to long extinct 
of “the Roman Question”—which must be entirel 

“devoid of interest for an English public” now. Dupanlou if 
life naturally divides itself into two periods, before and after 

elevation to the episcopate, and if we say that the former—which 
falls within the first volume of the biography—is the more interest- 
ing personally of the two, we do not at all mean to imply that 
there was ever any failure of the indomitable energy which sus- 
tained and characterized his career to the very last, but simply 
that his marked individuality reveals itself most distinctly before 
it was diverted—much against his own will—into the channels of 
official routine. He was a great bishop, but a bishop—Anglican 
or Roman—necessarily has his work to a large extent mapped out 
for him, and has less scope for taking a line of his own than a 
simple priest. And Dupanloup had from the first taken a very 
distinctive line of his own, based on peculiarities of a character at 
once powerful and winning, which disinclined but did not dis- 
— him for the less elastic trammels of episcopal administration. 

e must be content here to note briefly the salient points of the 
two successive periods of an eventful and singularly energetic 
career. 

Dupanloup was not only himself a very prominent figure in the 
ecclesiastical history of his country jhe was also the friend or 
associate of the most distinguished French Catholics of his day. | 
With Lamennais he seems never to have been personally intimate, 
though he was in frequent communication with him during his 
earlier period, but he was on intimate terms with men like 
Lacordaire, Ravignan, Gratry, and Montalembert, if not perhaps 
in entire sympathy with them. It was Lacordaire’s favourite 
maxim to the last that “the true Liberal Catholic is above all 
the friend of liberty, whether civil, political, or religious.” But 
Dupanloup was more exclusively a priest—though a priest of a 
very original and resolute type—and less decidedly or consistently 
a Liberal, than most of the Liberal Catholics with whom he was 
associated, and hence had more in common with Ravignan than 
with Lacordaire or Montalembert, both of whom however he 
admired and loved. And the part of his priestly work which chiefl 
interested him was dealing with the young. “ Children,” he u 
to say—and the prediction proved literally trae—*“ were the first 
love of my life, and will be the last.” This explains his zealous 
efforts in the cause of religious education, both in Catechism classes, 
which his biographer calls “ the first great glory of his life,” and in 
schools. One of his earliest important works was to organize a Oate- 
chism class for boys at the Madeleine, which became famous under 
the name of “ the academy of St. Hyacinth,” and he said many years 
afterwards that, while in his long life he had preached a good 
deal—and, it may be added, with conspicuous success—nothing 
in his ministerial labours was to be compared with the recollec- 
tion he had of his weekly Catechisms. And when he was 
constrained by his friend M. Falloux to accept a mitre, he said ; 
“God has made me a bishop to complete to the best of my power 
these two works; the Catechism and the little Seminaries.” 
M. Lagrange observes truly enough that the French clergy, how- 
ever exemplary in the ministry of souls, had never recovered after 
the Revolution—and indeed with rare exceptions they have not to 
this day recovered—anything of the learning which had made the 
old Gallican Church illustrious. To this grave defect Dupanloup 
was keenly alive, and when in 1837 he was appointed superior of 
the Seminary of St. Nicholas, at Paris, he efiected for the time a 
marvellous transformation. Not only did he completely reorganize 
the plan of studies, but one of his first acts—which succeeded 
admirably in every way—was to throw open the school to boys 
not intended for the priesthood. In this part of his narrative 
M. Lagrange has wisely drawn a deal on the painfully inte- 
resting Recollections of my Youth by Renan, who was one of his: 
favourite pupils. There is much both in the general character 
and in several details of a conduct of the school 
which inevitably recalls to an English reader the contemporary 
efforts of Dr. Arnold at Rugby. Thus e.g. he speaks of his intense 
interest in welcoming fresh boys at the beginning of term; and 
again of the importance he attached to watching them in the 
playground, “for in the excitement of a game a boy shows his 
real nature, and makes one know him as he is.” He too, like 
Arnold, was careful to cultivate a sense of honour in the 
in order to dispense with the odious system of espionnage and 
replace as far as ye coercion by moral influence. It is not 
surprising to find that under such a head the number of his 

upils rapidly trebled, including the sons of the first families in 

rance, or that be was worshipped by the boys during his’ 
seven years’ mastership, as was Lacordaire afterwards by the boys 
at Soréze, “the French Eton.” There was a universal lamentation 
throughout the school when in 1845, apparently owing to some 
distrust on the Archbishop’s part, he found it necessary to reti 
and it is noteworthy that when long afterwards he took in 
as bishop the seminaries of Orleans, very similar results followed ; 
“the confidence placed in him was the means of attracting a crowd 
of pupils belonging to the best families.” Weare told that “even as 
a boy his friendships were extraordinarily warm,” and this genuine 
warmth of as in bis relations with youth he carried with him 
to the grave. hen he left St. Nicholas, the King of Sardinia 
— Albert) offered him the Archbishopric of Turin and the 

irection of public education throughout the kingdom ; but he would 
not leave his beloved country, “ feeling convinced that Providence 
had bound him to the Church in France.” The active share he 
took in alliance with Montalembert and Lacordaire in the struggle 
for “ liberty of teaching "—z1.e. for the right of religious teaching 
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independent of State control—exhibits another aspect of this 
dominant interest of his life. And to the same department 
of work belongs his insistence on the high value of clas- 
sical studies, though the actual contest with the obscurantist 
fanatics of the Univers and a section of the ultramontane clergy 
occurred during his episcopate. He had however, as may be ga- 
thered from Renan’s Renee, done all in his power to develop 
and promote the study of the ancient classics at St. Nicholas. 

To the St. Nicholas period belongs an isolated episode in his life 
which has acquired a certain historical importance, and which 
largely contributed at the time to bring his name into public 
notice—we mean the death-bed conversion of Talleyrand. It 
has been usual to treat this event as a mere politic mancuvre 
on the part of the dying diplomatist, who wished to avoid 
scandal and to secure the rites of Christian burial. Certainly, 
if the elaborate account of the matter here given, which will 
at all events be read with interest, may be trusted, that is not 
an accurate version of the story. We must content ourselves with 
citing one critical passage describing the scene at Talleyrand’s 
bedside on the day of his death, shortly before he received the last 
Sacraments from the hands of Dupanloup, “ with a humility, con- 
trition, and faith, which moved me to tears.” He died at half-past 
three the same afternoon, May 17, 1838. The * papers” referred 
to are letters addressed respectively to the Archbishop of Paris and 
to the Pope:— 

A few minutes later, six o’clock struck. “Then,” writes Abbé 
Dupanloup, “ Mile. Pauline drawing near the bedside, said to him, ‘ Dear 
uncle, it is six o’clock. Will you let me give you the papers which you 
promised to sign at that hour?’ Her words drew him from the state of 

uiet and recollection in which he had been for some moments, and he took 
the pen from her hands. Madame de Dino then said, ‘ Will you like me to 
read over these papers again before you sign them? You know their 
contents already; but would you wish me to read them to you over 
again?’ ‘Yes, read,’ he replied. At these words every one instinctively 
drew near to the dying man with a breathless anxiety and a feeling of deep 
emotion which, God knows, was not uncalled for. ‘The prince was sitting 
on the edge of his bed, propped up by cushions; he was very grave, his 
eyes lifted upwards, his mouth firm and set, and his expression most 
earnest. Madame de Dino began to read; he listened most attentively, 
a his head straight and upright, and without giving the smallest 
sign of fatigue. Not only had he put his whole mind into what was going 


* on, but one saw that he commanded the whole scene. Mlle. de Périgo: 


was kneeling behind her mother. 1 was standing behind her. M. 
Cruveilhier was in the lower part of the room; his faithful and devoted 
valet, Hélie, was leaning against the woodwork of the bed, and could not 
restrain his tears, which silently coursed down his cheeks. The witnesses 
remained standing at the door of the apartment which was open, but were 
— concealed by a half-closed curtain. The reading of the papers 

ted about ten minutes, and when it was over, M. de Talleyrand took 
them from Madame de Dino’s hands, and in large, clear, firm, bold charac- 
ters, such as he only used in the most important diplomatic treaties — 
his name, ‘ Charles Maurice, Prince de Talleyrand.’ Then Madame de Dino 
ead the letter M. de Talleyrand had addressed to the Holy Father ; this 
was alsoa grave and solemn act. M. de Talleyrand signed this also, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and in the same large characters. Then he 
asked, ‘What was the exact date of my speech at the Academy?’ This 
question Brea pd an electrical effect on the people present. Every one 
was struck with surprise and admiration at the sight of this strong will, so 
elear and so completely mistress of itself, which was acting with such calm- 
ness and authority in the very jaws of death. Some one went and fetched 
the speech in question; he looked at the date, and himself added it at the 
bottom of his signature on both papers.” 


We have no s to dwell at length on Bishop Dupanloup’s 
work at Orleans. of his chief cares, as we 
was to advance the cause of Christian education in his diocese by 
reconstructing the Catechism classes and seminaries, to the conduct 
-of which he brought so large and satisfactory an experience. A 
lesser object in which he was much interested was the honour of 
Joan of Arc, the heroine of his epeesel city, whom he wished to 
see canonized. He pronounced the panegyric at her féte in 1855; 
twenty years later he went to Rome to advocate her canonization ; 
and one of his latest acts was to erect a series of stained glass 
windows depicting the events of her life in his cathedral. There 
is a good deal in his untiring and multifarious energy to remind 
an English reader of Bishop Wilberforce’s diocesan administration. 
But a word must be said before concluding on a point of some 
historical importance, which the author, and still more the trans- 
lator—by expunging his correspondence with the Univers—have 
done their best to slur over; we mean Bishop Dupanloup’s attitude 
towards the Vatican Council and its decrees. It is quite true 
that he was in the first instance desirous of seeing a Council 
convoked, because “in troublous times the Church has always 
had recourse to this great expedient,” and he thought it ne. 1 
also help to promote the reunion of Greeks and Protestants 
with the Holy See. And he therefore gladly welcomed the a 
pearance of the Bull convoking it in 1868, in order “to remedy 
the present evils of the Church and of society,” which our 
author paradoxically describes as “treating the object of the 
Council in the fullest manner.” On the contrary it carefully 
omits all reference to the real object of the Council, the in- 
fallibilist definition. When accordingly this was announced at 
the beginning of 1869 by the Civilta Cattolica, the Bishop of 
Orleans was greatly disturbed—not only or chiefly, if at all, from 
“fear of the menacing disposition of the Government,” as his 
biographer puts it—and he issued a pastoral before leaving his 
diocese for Rome, which is strangely travestied in saying that 
“ while affirming the doctrine of infallibility, he stated the reasons 
which made him consider the definition inopportune.” No doubt 
he did think it very “inopportune,” and the discussion in the 
Council, as we are truly reminded, “the more strongly confirmed 
his conviction of the inopportunity” (sic). But it needs only a 


glance at the pastoral to show that his real reason for thinking it 
inopportune, though he did not choose to say so, was that he 
thought it untrue. He begins by complaining—in direct contra. 
diction of Lagrange’s statement—that there was no syllable in the 
Bull of Indiction to imply that the question would come forward at 
all, and dwells on the Ban tan of supposing a doctrine can be 
necessary which the Church has gone on. without for eighteen 
centuries, or that ‘ the se ted communities,” Greek or Anglican, 
will ever accept it. And then he sets forth with incisive force the 
“ historical ” and “ theological ” difficulties—noting inter alia the 
cases of Honorius, Liberius, and Vigilius—which bear direc’ 
on the truth, not the “opportuneness,” of the doctrine, 
closes by saying that to define it would be “to disconcert 
the faithful, to alienate the East and the Protestants, to dis. 
turb Governments, to throw a ghastly light on the saddest pages 
of history, to dishearten bishops, to compromise the peace of 
souls, to render the way of salvation more difficult. For what? 
for what interest? for what profit?” Clearly not, as he 
viewed the matter, for the interests of truth. He tried to in- 
duce Dr. Dillinger and Dr. Newman to attend the Council to 
oppose the definition, and he voted non placet at the Council, and 
signed the Opposition Protest, which, so far from giving any hint 
that the signataries thought the doctrines true, declares their grief 
at the disturbance to of conscience it must necessarily pro- 
duce among the faithful in their dioceses. It was this “ pon Be 
letter” which called forth the most virulent invectives of 
Veuillot in the Univers—omitted in this translation—and led the 
English Tablet, which was mildness itself compared to the 
Univers, to assert totidem verbis that its appearance was “ gene- 
rally attributed in well-informed quarters” to the Emperor's having 
ne Dupanloup the Archbishopric of Lyons, if he would 
ead the Gallican party! In point of fact he not long afterwards 
refused the offer, made by the Government which succeeded the 
Emperor's, of the Sees both of Lyons and of Paris. The Univers, 
amid much still more offensive matter, requested its readers to 
pray publicly for “the conversion” of this “schismatic.” And 
when Dupanloup died, Veuillot had the decency to dismiss him 
as un de ces ants remarquables qui n'arrivent pas. He could 
hardly have found words more curiously inapplicable to the 
bishop and applicable to himself. 


SYSTEMATIC SMALL FARMING.* 


A" book that may help to dispel some of the illusions which 

have lately been spread about small farming deserves a 
welcome, for illusions on the subject have been rife of late. That 
there is intense ignorance, even among agricultural labourers, upon 
the subject of the commercial aspects of ——— there can 
be no question. Of the details of practical farming they may 
know much, but of the commercial profits and losses of farming 
they in general know little or nothing. The book before us is 
not likely to be read by many agricultural labourers, but the 
early chapters may prove useful to those who have opportunities 
of speaking to or writing for them. As its author very truly 
says, ‘‘ Even in its best aspects farming does not yield the high 
profits which an equal amount of labour and skill in other indus- 
trial callings yields.” How, therefore, can a labourer or poor man, 
without the necessary capital to purchase stock, implements, and 
manure for his land, hope to better his condition by getting a 
farm ? ‘ 

. Scott Burn states that even = y t farming is very far 
from proving an invariable success. He writes of ple of 
emigrant farmers who are dragging out a dreary and hopeless life, 
and would be only too glad “to leave their ill-requited farming 
labour with the money, or only part of it, which they invested at 
the first in this work.” “ We hear in this country only of the 
successes of emigrant farmers ; failures are seldom and only inci- 
dentally referred to. But failures exist, nevertheless, on & 
vastly wider scale than is generally a Yet in the colo- 
nies a small farmer has many and great advantages over small farmers 
in this country. He either purchases or rents his land at what 
would be considered in Great Britain a mere nominal sum, Then 
he has no rates or taxes to pay, and in a majority of instances he 
farms virgin land, which may be cropped for a long succession of 
years without manure. Moreover, in most cases he has a variety 
of vegetables and fruits suitable to the soil, which supply him and 
his family with a large portion of their food free from toil or 
care. If, therefore, with all these advantages, the emigrant farmer 
is by no means invariably successful, how can the small English 
farmer, with his rent to pay, his manure to purchase, and his 
rates and taxes, expect to make his fortune? Extreme political 
agitators may reply that they would like to see the land in the 
hands of the people, rent free; but how would it be possible to 
make farming pay, even on such terms, in this country, without 
capital with which to build farmhouses, cow-sheds, barns, pig- 
styes, &c., to say nothing of buying stock and many other necessary 
expenditures ? 

Artisans in large towns who wish for small agricultural hold- 
ings would do well to study Mr. Scott Burn’s remarks upon the 
subject:—‘ Those are no friends to the working classes,” he 
says, “ who desire to change their position as labourers in towns 


* Systematic Small Farming. By Robert Scott Burn, Author of “ Out- 
lines of Landed Estates Management” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
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for that of small farmers in the country.” The labourer in a town 
may work hard and for many hours in the day, but he oe 
knows when his day’s work will be over; whereas the small farmer 
has to toil from dawn until sunset, and often much later, in order 
to make his farm pay. If artisans in cities grumble at the long 
hours of labour and at the hard work which they give for little 

y, “what would their complaints be when they found their 
ise was longer and harder still in the country, the pay still 
Jess in the shape of coin, and a style of living far below that 
which the work of our artisans, and even the better class of our 
labourers, can secure?” Mr. Scott Burn believes that if the 
evidence of “poor men who live by small farming under the 
circumstances which exist as a general rule in this country ” were 
to be taken, we should find the most successful confessing that 
“at the best the best was no great shakes,” and not a few bemoan- 
ing that small farming “ was bad at best.” 

Some economists hold up the Continental system of small farms 
for imitation in this country, and with these Mr. Scott Burn 

war. He admits that the best Flemish farming is exceed- 
ingly good, but he denies that all farming in Flanders is what it 
ought to be, and he considers that “ peasant husbandry on the 
Continent is so far from being first-rate in its practice that, as a 
rule, it might with safety be said that it is not good, often 
mediocre, in very ag Fone sony exceedingly bad.” We give this 
sentence as it stands, believing that our readers will be able to 
discern its meaning in spite of its somewhat curious construction. 
Mr. Burn states that he is well acquainted with the ordinary life 
of a small farmer on the Continent, and he describes it as “ but 
little removed from a condition, if not of slavery, at least of 
consistent, continuous slaving.” The food is poor, the farmer 
rarely eating butcher's meat; the hours of labour are long, the 
work itself is trying; and the proceeds are so narrow that, 
without the greatest carefulness, a farmer and his family can have 
no comforts worthy of the name. It is true that many of them 
save @ little money, but this is at the cost of years of labour, 
penury, and wretchedness. 

With regard to small farms in relation to the improvement of 
the land and its productive powers, the author tells us that “a 
general or widespread system of small farming replacing the 
present system would be to the great detriment of agriculture, and 
would certainly for long put a stop to all true farming progress.” 
There are many neat little farms in England, but there are also 
many untidy ones; in Wales and in some districts of Scotland 
there are small holdings in a pitiable condition, and the mere 
gtubbing, unworthy of the name of tillage, which prevails among 
the s farms of Siclesiivestaclen, As a paper on agriculture, 


~ quoted by the author, puts it, “The statistics of the question go to 


prove that, if the object be to employ the people in agriculture, 
and thus produce dear food, that object will be accomplished with 
small holdings with small capitals.” In one of the annual Reports 
of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
surprise and regret were expressed at the little interest shown by 
small farmers in certain movements of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Scientific Farming ; but Mr. Scott Burn explains that 
small farmers “ have no time to devote themselves to the study or 
make themselves acquainted with the facts of what scientific 


pees oon So for them,” and that they “ have not the means to 
avail ves of all the improvements which science offers 


The first ten chapters of Systematic Small Farming are devoted 
to the question of small farm holdings from a commercial and 
economical point of view, and the remaining twenty-three de- 
scribe amateur farming, or “ play-farming,” as it is here called, 
in detail. The “ play-farmer” is sup to have a farm of 
from ten to twelve acres, and within this small area he is to 
have “pasture and meadow fields for hay,” grain, and root 
crops. And not only is he to have all this in so limited a 
com but even in each crop there are to be many varieties, 
For instance, one part of his hayfield is to be top-dressed with 
nitrate of soda, another with nitrate of soda mixed with coal ashes, 
a third with ~ soot, a fourth with soot, nitrate of soda, coal 
ashes, salt and poultry-manure mixed together, while a fifth may 
not be manured at all.- Then part of the wheat crop is to be sown 
broadcast, part drilled, part machine-dibbled, and part hand- 
dibbled. As to the root crop, one part is to contain swedes and 
mangolds in alternate rows, a second mangolds from which the 
leaves are to be stripped for feeding a third mangolds 
with the leaves left on, a fourth is to be subdivided into four 
crops of swedes under different kinds of manure, a fifth is to 
contain green kohl-rabi transplanted, a sixth purple kohl-rabi 
oo emer @ seventh green kohl-rabi sown in drills, and an 
eighth purple kohl-rabi sown in drills. In fact there could scarcely 
be more variety on a four-hundred-acre farm. Then there is to 
be a silo and a dairy, and the “ play-farmer” is to make cheeses — 
for which full instructions are given—if he will. The wonder to 
us is that, with all these things on a twelve-acre farm, there is to 
be no incubator. Now an incubator is icularly suited for 
small amateur farming, being easily mecca amusing ; more- 
over it may be made very profitable. It ought to be much to the 
taste of the author, too, as he might put the eggs of fifty varieties 


of poultry into it at the same time. 
in y-farms” solely in the 


tt Burn appears to regard his “ pla 
light of scientific This is all very well, and it can- 
not be impressed too strongly upon amateur farmers that they 
“ye expect to pay for their fun. Nevertheless, if nothing is 


by amateur farming, it is well to luse as little as 


possible by it. » We think it would have been well if the 
author had pointed out that one of the most profitable things in 
home-farming at the present time is to kill one’s own mutton, more 
especially when the amateur farmer has a large household. During 
the last three months of the year 1885 butchers were charging 
about ninepence a pound all round for mutton, and a householder, 
by buying from three to six fat wethers at a time, and getting a 
butcher to come and kill them as he wanted them, could suppl 
himself with mutton at about sixpence a pound, or even less. iG 
the amateur farmer used a sheep a week in his house, his profit 
would be at the rate of something like 25/. a year; and as a 
three-acre paddock would be sufficient for the purpose, this part 
of his farm could scarcely be otherwise than profitable. The pur- 
chase of a fat bullock and killing it at home pays at least equally 
well where there is a very large household, or when several 
neighbours agree to divide the meat between them. It cannot 
fairly be objected that all this is simply butchering and not farm- 
ing, for grass-land of some sort is required for its purpose, and 
a farm outbuilding is almost necessary. 

‘We are inclined to doubt the wisdom of making a silo ona 
farm of ten or twelve acres, yet fifty-four out of three hundred 
and eighty pages of this book are devoted to silos and ensilage. 
But we have no wish to quarrel with the chapters on this subject, 
as they are worth reading, and many people who have farms far 
exceeding twelve acres may look through Systematic Small Farming. 
Then the chapter on the scientific aspects of farming may prove 
useful to farmers, both large and small. The little treatise on 
root crops, again, contains much useful matter. Another good 
section of the work is the monthly calendar; but the seasons for 
different farming operations vary much according to the localities 
of the farms. The author may be right in recommending very 
small amateur farmers to dig rather than plough the land for their 
grain and root crops. Doubtless there is much to be said in 
favour of this practice. On the other hand, we may say that 
even in a garden of considerable size we find that it saves much 
labour to prepare the part which we use for potatoes, turnips, 
and occasionally grain, with a plough anda horse. The author's 
system of “ dibbling” wheat, by making a number of holes a 
certain distance apart, dropping a single seed into each, and 
covering them over by means of a hand-rake, though possibly both 
scientific and virtuous, would not be at all our idea of “ play- 
farming.” Useful illustrations and an index help to make the 
book complete, as far as it goes. It would — be fair to 
criticize the literary style of a work of this kind; but we hope 
Mr. Scott Burn will only take it as a friendly hint if we suggest 
that it is well to avoid the habit of using two or more words 
where one would suffice. 


THE NORMANS IN SOUTH EUROPE.* 


Az this book declares itself a History of the Normans 
in South Europe, it ends at the death of Robert Guiscard, 
before the very foundation, that is, of the Norman Kingdom of 
Sicily. Nor is the false pretence of its title-page the only reason 
of our discontent with Mr. Barlow's work. Misled by the deseri 
tion he gives of it in his preface, we were prepared to find it 
written on some intelligible plan, and with some regard to the 
relative importance of events, Instead of this, we found it a mere 
mass of details picked out of two or three chroniclers, and thrown 
together, as far as we can see, without plan or purpose ; stories of 
mere nocturnal forays are related minutely, while matters of such 
supreme importance as the investiture of Robert by Nicholas II. 
and Gregory VII. are passed by with the slightest reference, As 
the chroniclers chiefly laid under contribution are Godfrey 
Malaterra and William of Apulia, we have nothing to complain 
of on that score; but the best materials are useless in the hands 
of a man who does not know how to use them. It is evident 
from his preface that Mr. Barlow prides himself on his mode of 
treating his original authorities. Ina sentence of doubtful meaning, 
he appears to claim that he has enabled readers who are not ac- 
quainted with these authors to catch their spirit, and that he 
has done so by writing a book that somehow or other is not 
“a modern historical work,” and by adhering “to the very words 
of the chroniclers.” His book is, indeed, a queer medley. 
His own style of writing is feebly jocose, for he delights 
in references to “ Mr. Cook and his tourists” and to “the 
Tichborne bonds”; and, when he notices how Count Roger 
declared that he was moved by zeal for the faith to undertake 
the conquest of Sicily, thinks fit to call him “Roger the 
Reverend.” Mixed up with foolery of this sort are scraps from 
chroniclers translated in a fashion that outdoes anything we can 
recollect in the volumes which, in the days of our youth, we used to 
call “ Bohn’s cribs.” For example, by way of enabling his readers 
to appreciate “the quaint record” of Malaterra—who, we may 
observe, is anything but a quaint writer—he renders his descrip- 
tion of the Norman race (“ Est quippe gens astutissima,” &c.) :— 
“She is, in truth, an exceedingly astute nation; apt to take ven- 
geance for offences. Greedy is she of money, greedy also of 
wer... . Given is she to hunting and the exercise of hawks. 
horses and other military tools and in the luxuries of dress 


* A Short History of the Normans in South Europe. By James 
William Barlow, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Erasmus Smith’s 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Dublin. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1886. 
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she taketh delight.” In like manner William of Apulia, a 
by no means despicable poet for his day, is represented as 
saying that the peasants gave the Normans “nothing what- 
ever which the usage of corporeal life demands.” In order to 
impart greater vividness to his charming representations of the 
works of his authorities, Mr. Barlow often gives in his foot- 
notes some Latin or Greek word they actually used, and so the 
reader is enabled “to acquire that insight into the spirit and 
temper of the times ”—we again quote from his preface—* which 
can never be imparted by a modern version,” by the gratifying 
discovery that “ ferocious Gauls” is in the original, as preachers 
say, “feroces Galli”; while he can scarcely fail to feel that he 
has gained a certain familiarity with the august Anna Comnena 
when he finds by a foot-note that she wrote “natives” as atro- 

Goves. For ourselves we confess that the peculiar method adopted 

y Mr. Barlow inspires us with a gentle regret that we can no 
longer feel the simple joys that may be supposed to fill the heart 
of achild when he first learns another language than his own. 
Setting aside this feeling, however, we are constrained to observe 
that, were it not for the office he holds, the Professor's whole treatment 
of original authorities would lead us to believe that his acquaintance 
with them was not of any long standing, and that this belief 
would be confirmed by the fact that he is still in the stage of 
wonderment at matters that we should have thought were familiar 
to every one who was accustomed to use them. As we fully ex- 
pected when we learnt from the first page the kind of book we 
were doomed to read, Mr. Barlow finds occasion for correcting 
Gibbon, and, as we also expected, knowing the fate that generall 
and deservedly attends writers of his stamp when engaged in su 
attempts, he selects for the object of his patronizing correction one 
of the great historian’s minutely accurate statements, 


THE SCOTTISH EXPEDITION TO NORWAY, 1612.* 


aA PART from the high place that the story of the slaughter of 
the Scottish mercenaries holds among the traditions of 
Norway, Mr. Michell’s little volume, which is founded on a lecture 
delivered last year at Christiania on behalf of the fund for building 
an Anglican church in that city, deserves a cordial welcome. His 
subject is full of interest both as bearing on the large ‘use 
Gustavus Adolphus afterwards made of Scottish troops during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and for the picture it gives of the fierce spirit 
that animated the Norwegian Binder during the earlier war between 
the King of Sweden and Christian IV. of Denmark. Brief as the 
story is, it fills the volume without the aid of padding, for it is 
treated with exhaustive minuteness, First the sources of in- 
formation are carefully described and their value estimated ; then 
we have the author's version of the story itself; this is followed 
by a collection of traditions of the massacre, which many readers 
probably will find the most enticing part of the book; and lastly 
come Historical Documents from the. Record Office, from the 
Register House at Edinburgh, and from the Archives at Stock- 
holm, many of them printed for the first time, and containing 
much that throws light on the expedition. Several new facts 
are brought out, and some old errors are corrected. For ex- 
ample, the strict connexion of the Scottish expedition with the 
successful enterprise of Ménnichhofen is clearly established, and 
reason is shown for doubting the often-repeated assertion that 
the forces of the Flemish general were largely composed of Scots. 
Again, the leadership of the Scottish Expedition is proved to have 
been held by Alexander Ramsay, not by Sinclair, the hero of 
Norwegian tradition. Although the levies raised in Scotland for 
the service of Gustavus by Colonel Andrew Ramsay were dis- 
banded by order of King James, about three hundred men succeeded 
in embarking for Norway under the Colonel's brother, Alexander, 
and five other officers, This little force marched through 
Romsdalen, and had advanced as far as a fjeld called Kringelen, 
in Gudbrandsdalen, when it was potest by the Bénder, who 
had assembled to defend their country. A good description is 
op of the means by which the Scots were routed, the sudden 
of a mass of rocks and timber, that had been held in place by 
ropes until the moment came for overwhelming the enemy. More 
than half the Scots were slain in the narrow defile; the rest were 
taken prisoners, and were all, except eighteen, killed the next day 
by the Binder. Among the traditions of this tragic event is a 
terrible story of the death of the wife and child of Sinclair, who 
commanded the Caithness men. The volume contains several 
illustrations, and cannot fail to interest English tourists in 
Norway. 


BRITISH FUNGL+ 


A MORE serious labour than the compilation of a classified 
text-book on Fungi rarely falls to the lot of botanists, and 
the author of the present attempt writes truly in the preface, 
“ There is no royal road tothe knowledge of fungi.” This fact 
is amply attested when we consider that this first volume com- 
prises detailed descriptions of more than eight hundred species of 


* History of the Scottish Expedition to Norway in 1612. By Thomas 
Michell, C.B., Her Majesty’s Consul-General for Norway. London: 
Nelson & Sons. Christiania: T. Bennett. 1886. 

+ British Fungi (Hymenomycetes). By the Rev. J. Stevenson. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. London Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons, 1886. 


what are popularly termed “mushrooms and toadstools,” ang 
nevertheless does not embrace the whole of the first of six groupg 
into which the author subdivides these plants; the second volume 
(not yet issued) cannot be much smaller, whence we may infer 
that something like one thousand five hundred species will be de. 
scribed altogether. 

And yet these two volumes are to embrace one order only of 
the several into which the great class of fungi is subdivided ; for, 
as we understand, the work will not treat of, will not even men. 
tion, the Peronosporee, Ustilaginee, Uredinee, Ascomycetes, &e,, 
and the last group alone probably contains as many species as the 
Hymenomycetes, if not more. 

To confine our attention to the volume before us. It gives ug 
more than three hundred and fifty pages of close, well-printed 
descriptions of the British species in the three genera Agaricus, 
Coprinus, and Bolbitius. The system adopted is based on the 
—e of Fries, and is consistently employed throughout 
the 4 

It is a strange fact that the single genus Agaricus should show 
such enormous variation in details of form and colour on a funda. 
mental type so apparently simple as that of the common mush- 
room; yet so itis. The book before us contains descriptions of 782 
species of this one genus alone, all, be it remembered, occurring in 
the British Isles; if foreign species were included, the number 
would have to be extended considerably. 

These plants differ, in the first ere as to the colours of the 
tiny spores produced on the well-known “ gills” of the “ mush- 
room”; many are white, others are rosy red, or rusty, or purple 
black, &c.; and the systematist is thus enabled to divide them 
into five primary groups, determined by the colour of the spores, 
Further characters are obtained from the presence or absence of 
the “ veil,” a peculiar membrane or skin connecting the stalk and 
the head of the organism ; from the gills running down on to the 
stem or being quite separate from it; from the texture of the stem 
and gills, &c., some being hard and leathery, or cartilaginous, 
others soft and rapidly rotting away, and so on. In some the 
stem is wanting, or is mn bor to one side, instead of being erect and 
central like the stick to an umbrella ; some contain coloured juices, 
while others are dry or papery. Then, again, the keen-sighted 
naturalist detects more subtle differences in the sizes of the spores, 
the places where the fungi grow, and in other peculiarities and 
habits; and so we come to have built up this enormous scheme of 
tabulated knowledge—for a scheme of classification is such, after 
all—and find order in little things, and differences where the un- 
trained eye sees but resemblances. 

Here, then, we have a glimpse into the serious nature of the 
work referred to, and it must be mentioned that the author has so 
far done the work well; the amount of labour expended and of 
detailed knowledge utilized can only be appreciated by the 
specialist, and the author need have little to fear on that head, 
At the same time, it is to be mentioned that skill and a certain 
amount of experience are necessary before the tiro can easily use 
such a handbook; and we more than suspect that some revision 
of the numerous finely graduated “ species ” of Agaricus will have 
to be undertaken before the classification is rid of the artificial 
character which still clings to it. This, of course, does not lessen 
the seriousness of the work. 

There is a humorous side to the book also, however; at least 
it is not unlikely that the non-devoted will the quaint re- 
ferences to “ fungus-eaters” and their hobby in that light, It is 
well known that many Agarics are poisonous, or, at least, unwhole- 
some as food, but it is not so well known that many “ toad- 
stools” spurned or overlooked by the people are really good to eat. 
The author recommends a book to “ those who desire to become 
fungus-eaters,” and refers to them much as a doctor might be 
supposed to speak to a patient. There is a smack of extravagance 
in the following statement appended to the description of Agaricus 
gambosus:—* Worthington Smith says it is fit for any saint in 
the calendar.” 

Praise is well merited for the admirable descriptions and 
measurements throughout the work, and we confidently recom- 
mend it as a useful and authoritative book of reference, as well as 
a valuable handbook. Nevertheless, it might have been made 
more worthy of the specialist’s library had the references been 
more amy or and we object to the little points on the gills of 
Agaricus Babingtonii being called “ antheridia ” ; it is well known 
that no such organs as antheridia are found on the gills, or indeed 
anywhere on the pileus of any of the group, and that the best re- 
searches go to show that no organs exist in any Hymeno- 
mycete w. er, 


LES LETTRES ET LES ARTS, 


HE May number of Messrs, Boussod, Valadon, & Oo.’s 

sumptuous publication is not less remarkable for the beauty 
and variety of its illustrations than the preceding parts. Almost 
all the ingenious mechanical, and semi-mechanical processes of 
reproduction patented by Messrs. Goupil are represented, and the 
results attained, though, of course, they vary widely, as the work 
reproduced is more or less rebellious to the treatment applied to 
it, are, on the whole, satisfactory and, in some instances, brilliant. 
It is to be hoped that so magnificent a work, commanding as it 
does resources which are practically unlimited, will not prove 
merely ephemeral; but, besides being an elegant plaything des- 
tined to amuse for half an hour the idle yet fastidious dilettante, 
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leave some permanent mark in the twin domains of art and 
s which it aspires to represent. FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Yet, if this is to be so, a certain not offensively prominent 
flavour of réclame must be eliminated, the tone of criticism 
must be less rose-coloured and less palpably — to the 
exigencies of the illustrations selected, and these must be somewhat 

of the puff direc e nt, disfigures the number, 
pas. is the to of Mile. Richard, 
@ painstaking and capable artist of the Grand Opéra. This is 
furnished forth with a large photogravure, after a portrait of the 
singer, by M. Emile Lévy, which, though it reveals the skill of the 
accomplished artist, is over-emphatic and entirely wanting in 
distinction. In still worse taste is the article itself, signed by no 
other than Mme. Emile Lévy, and devoted, in the first place, to a 
fulsome and unintelligent panegyric of the singer, and, in the 
second, to an equally misplaced glorification of the painter, 
We are irresistibly reminded of those wondrous hs which 
in the journals of Italy and provincial France celebrate the 
triumphs of a prima donna assolutissima, covered with flowers 
at Bergamo or Bari, or the colossal success of a grand premier 
tragique, acclaimed by the parterre of Carcassonne. The prose- 

t of French country life, M. André Theuriet, is not at his 
Pest in his short tale,“ Le Portrait”; it is too palpably written 
up to the admirable illustrations of Breton life and scenery which 
have been in part culled from the works of M. Jules Breton, in part 
specially supplied by M. Lansyer for its adornment. On the other 
hand, M. Paul Bourget shows much of his distinctive talent in a 
series of short poems on flowers, deliciously illustrated by Mme. 
Madeleine Lemaire. The author of “Oruelle Enigme” is here 
somewhat more mildly elegiac in his imism than is his wont, and 
his verses, if they are not remarkable for freshness or spontaneity, 
have a perfume of the boudoir, a delicate languor, quite cha- 
racteristic of one phase of the writer's manner, and of the 

iar school to which he belongs. One short piece, “ Lilas 
és,” is, however, altogether charming; a breath of open-air 
freshness passes through the verses, and gives them just what the 
others —unforced truth and sincerity. Mme, Lemaire has 
iven more vigour and a truer character to her delineation of the 
wers which the poet sings, and, what is more, she succeeds in 
accomplishing something new; for, while refraining from con- 
ventionalizing the forms of the familiar blossoms of the 
she groups them with a skilful daring, she draws them with a 
grace and power which render them entirely suitable for p 
of decoration. An article on M. Pasteur’s recent achievements, 
entitled “La Rage & Paris,” serves to introduce a large repro- 
duction of M. Edelfelt’s portrait of the savant in his ~ athe aa 
as well as two smaller photographs of dogs after Landseer. M. 
Anatole France, a practised chroniqueur, takes his readers an 
amble through the Salon, selecting for notice and illustration the 
popular successes of the day, and gliding with skill over all matters 
which might give rise to controversy or compel serious criticisms. 
It is clear, again, that the writer, easily as he ap to move, is 
really in fetters—the slave, in fact, of his selected illustrations. 
these the “ Inspiration Chrétienne” of M. Puvis de Chavanne 
suffers most, the values being falsified, and the silvery, subtly- 
compounded harmonies vanishing, so that not only the colouring, 
bat the design, suffers. On the other hand, the pathetic 
“Le Pain Bénit” of M. Dagnan-Bouveret receives full justice, 
and Mr, Alexander Harrisons “ En Arcadie,” with its happy 
effects of flickering sunlight, is rendered in all its brilliancy. 
Best of all is M. Henner’s “Orpheline,” in which the pecu- 
liar charm of the painter's modelling and his subtle treatment 
of black draperies are reproduced to ion. Of all the contri- 
butions to the current number, that which has the most abiding 
value is unquestionably M. Maurice Tourneux’s “ Les Salons de 
Peinture au XVIII™ siécle.” It isa sketch of the progress of 
the Académie Royale de Peinture from its foundation, in 1648, 
under the influence of Charles Le Brun, to the Revolution, 
showing its victorious struggles with its rival and elder sister, the 
Académie de Saint-Luc, and rendered doubly interesting by the fac- 
similes of rare drawings and engravings by Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, 
Duché de Vancy, and others, which so admirably comment and 
illustrate the text. Very quaint are the details given with respect 
to the “Exposition de la Jeunesse,” held once a year in the 
open air, in the Place Dauphine, on the occasion of the Féte-Dieu. 
Still more a are certain particulars furnished as to objections 
raised in the bosom of the Académie itself to unseemly displays 
of “le nud” in the works sent for exhibition. We learn that on 
the demand of the Archbishop of Paris, Baudouin’s “ Le Con- 
fessionnal” was rejected or removed (small wonder !), and that 
even the — Houdon, ir the zenith of his glory, was compelled 
by his fellow-members to withdraw a statue “4 cause de son 
genre de nudité.” It has been somewhat too generally assumed 
that the moral tone of the eighteenth century is exclusivel 
that of Lancret, of Moreau le Jeune, Lavreince, and the Small 
Masters, while it is too much forgotten that the more sober 
manners of the bourgeois majority were to the full as truthfully 
rendered in the more wholesome work of Chardin. In truth, the 
Zopfperiode was, in France at least, by no means as generally 
distinguished for an absence of decency in externals as the lovers 
of the dainty futilities of the time would have us believe. 


HE Francs-Tireurs of the war of 1870 have nee +t 
figure in novels, and were not at the time negl by 
history ; but we do not think that the materials for accurate appre- 
ciation of what they actually were and did are at all abundant, 
The Marquis de Belleval (1) has made a very valuable addition to 
the list—an addition which, no doubt, checking, but which 
is both an instructive and a very interesting book, M. de Belleval 
was not a Franc-Tireur for the whole of the war. Tired with the 
inaction of outpost duty at Besangon, he gave up his company, 
entered the Control Department, was Divisional Intendant duri 
the disastrous expedition of Bourbaki, and gives a very vivil 
account of that most ghastly of all the débdcles ever brought about 
by a felicitous combination of stupidity and co i 
before this he had served as a Franc-Tireur in not a few 
skirmishes on the Vosges and at the battle of ago aay where, 
the me and lieutenant of his company ss killed or mortally 
wounded, he succeeded to the command. Alt ough a little given 
to attribute the deau réle to himself (and what Frenchman, nay, 
what man, is not so given?), the Marquis certainly shows some 
cause for his indignant protest against the harsh language 
not merely by foreigners and civilians, but by French soldiers, 
especially that eminent and aggrieved warrior, Count d’Hérisson, 
as to the Francs-Tireurs. At the same time we are bound to 
say that he also gives abundant corroboration of so much of the 
charges as attribute to the Free Corps an absence of discipline and 
a bland unconsciousness that regiments which may suddenly take 
a freak to go and serve pads a else, or not to serve at 
are very much more of a hurt than a help to any general 


any army. 

All a of Balzac are much indebted to M. Calmann-Lévy for 
a fresh and enlarged edition of the invaluable “ companion to 
Balzac ” (2) (asit might be best called) which M.de Lovenjoul first 
published ten years ago. Not only does the book give biblio- 
graphical information ting the different works, but it isa 
mine of fragments, omitted and altered readings, and so forth, and 
is certainly not improper] described by the publisher as “ com- 
plément nécessaire ” to a iibrary edition of the author, 

We do not mind confessing that the name of Gaston de 
St. Valry (3) was not very familiar to us, and we have the less 
shame in doing so that he seems in his lifetime to have escaped 
the notice of the industrious Vapereau. He was a journalist who 
wrote a good deal, especially in the Patrie and the Brussels Nord 
during the later years of the Empire and the earlier years of the 
Third Republic, and died not long ago in middle age. The two 
volumes of articles, &c., now published are not ill described as 
* documents pour servir 4 l'histoire contemporaine.” They are 
well written, they show sound and acute judgment both on 
political and miscellaneous matters, and they will be of especial 
use to the historian in connexion with the crisis of 1877. 

We must frankly say that we do not know any poet who bears 

translation, especially into French, worse than Shelley (4). 

. Rabbe has done the first instalment of his difficult task with 
rather surprising success; but it is inevitable that the melody, 
which is the great feature of Shelley, should eg entirely. 

M. Joseph Nuc’s little record of German trav OY is extremel 
Chauvinist, but transparently honest, and not at all ilbnatured. 
Certainly if it be true that, as he says, most Frenchmen believe 
Goethe to have invented the story of Faust, they need enlighten- 
ing. Unluckily, the remarks which follow seem to show that, if 

. Nuc is negatively, he is not positively, much better instructed 
than his compatriots. 

We have before us two volumes of verse (6, 7) of no inconsider- 
able merit, and fortunately free from the extravagances of the 
Richepins and the Rollinats. Both rather remind us of the school 
which preceded this gutter-and-dramshop poetry, the earlier 
Parnasse ; and, though the Parnasse was not perfection, it was, at 
any rate, better than versified Pot-bouille. 

M. Hugot’s history of the Palais Royal Theatre during its 
hundred years of life (8) is a very fair specimen of a theatrical 
monograph. It is full of fact, pas: for destitute of anecdote. 

The seventeenth-century History of Buccaneers (9) which was 
translated into all languages, and which is attributed to the Dutch- 
man, or rather Fleming, Exmelin, has appeared in its French form 
in a cheap and well-printed volume. The author's style is matter- 
of-fact and dry ; but he is sup to have had first-hand know- 
ledge of his subject, and there is much that is interesting (notably 
a long history of Morgan) in the volume. 

The Jast venture of “Gyp” is in collaboration, and we think 
we like her best neat (10). e book, as its title may intimate, 


(1) Souvenirs de guerre. Par le Marquis de Belleval. Paris: Calmann~- 

vy. 

(2) Histoire des auvres de M. Balzac. Par le Vicomte de Lovenjoul, 
Deuxitme édition. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(3) Souvenirs et réflexions politiques, Par Gaston de St. Valry. 2 tomes. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


(4) Geuvres poétiques de Shelley. Tome 1. Par F. Rabbe. Paris.: 
Giraud. 


(5) De Paris a Frankfort. Par Joseph Nuc. Paris: Giraud. 

(6) Amours défunts. Par Louis de Chauvigny. Paris: Ollendorff, 

(7) Marines et paysages. Par H.Tichy. Paris: Jouaust. 

(8) Histoire critique du Thédtre du Palais Royal, Par E. Hugot, 
Paris: Ollendorff. 

(9) Histoire des filibustiers. Par A.O.Exmelin. Paris: Delagrave. 

(10) Sac a papier, ParGypet ** * Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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is an in ted letter-bag. Some of the satire, such as that on 
the sup’ stinginess of the Presidential entertainments and on 
M. Gondinet’s vogue as a theatrical buckwasher, is rather illiberal 
and repeated too often. But there is much that is amusing in the 
book, as how should there not be when “Gyp” is present ? 
Pone nos pigris, &c., and we shall still love “Gyp.” As for the 
new Russian novel (11), very well indeed translated and adapted by 
M. E. Gothi, it has a Nihilist and a heroine named Vera, and, if 
that is not all right, what is? The superiority over some less 
“ adapted ” translations is considerable. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


lem popular faith in the good old times—“ all times when old 
are good ”—will not be greatly disturbed by Dr. Knighton’s 
Struggles for Life (Williams & Norgate), This extremely discur- 
sive volume seems designed to support the cheerful creed that good 
is yet the final goal of ill. From the nebular theory of the earth’s 
genesis to the consideration of allotments and land-law reforms 
the author ranges the wide field of history and speculation with a 
speed and hilarity that leave the reader breathless. He shows 
what very bad old times they were when poor humanity struggled 
with the stupendous phenomena of the Glacial age, and how little 
things mended in historic times—as illustrated by pestilence and 
famine, religious persecution, the slave trade, and a multitude of 
examples of the oppressions done under the sun. From these high 
instances the book passes through many digressions to glance at 
modern p ss as exemplified by colonial enterprise, the deve- 
lopment of India, the Kyrle Society, the Church and Stage Guild, 
Mr. Horsley and artists’ models, until the happy life of the cave- 
man assumes its true characteristics. Of a truth, Dr. Knighton’s 
literary method is by no means to be commended, and his book 
sadly needs a backbone. To show that recuperation proceeds 
from, or in spite of, ruin and revolution, and that all evil works 
towards beneficent ends, it was not necessary to cite history with 
so profuse a disregard of coherence. The habit of digression 
involves the author in the most palpable inconsequence. For 
instance, we find some remarks on the evils of land tenure in 
England, immediately followed by two pages devoted to the 
Slavonic communities known as the re which lead to the 
admission, “ I am perfectly aware it would be utterly impossible to 
introduce any such system into our British Empire” (pp. 81-33). 
The book altogether is diffuse and unpractical. 

Mr, Edwin Arnold’s India Revisited (Triibner & Co.) makes a 
timely appearance, now that its roseate impressions of travel may 
be read in the light afforded by the South Kensington Exhibition. 
If the writer received many complimentary addresses similar to 
that of the Buddhists of Panaduré, which he required such 
“desperate courage” to transcribe, it is not surprising that his 
views of India should be amiably complacent. Among the vivid 
descriptive sketches in the volume there is no picture more engag- 
ing than that which displays the chief priest at Panaduré, 
gorgeously draped in yellow satin, discussing the mysteries of the 
true faith with the author of The Light of Asia. Only the simple 
esoteric Buddhist will be aggrieved to learn that Mahatmas do not 
exist in Ceylon, or in Thibet, or in Siam, or in China. “Do not 
look for Mahatmas! You will not find them,” said Sri Weligama 
to Mr. Arnold at this memorable interview. What will our 
theosophists say to this ? 

Manual Traming, by Charles H. Ham (Blackie & Son), contains 
an interesting account of the Manual Training School founded 
by the Commercial Club of Chicago with a view to increasing the 
supply of skilled labour. The apprentice system being a dead 
letter in America, it was considered desirable to substitute other 
means of practical training. The description of the Chicago school 
forms the text for a discourse on human progress, which Mr. Ham 
identifies with the history of mechanical invention and scientific 
discovery. Without in the least wishing to underrate the im- 
portance of manual training, we cannot but think the writer's 

ition is unduly exalted. The statesman, the poet, the jurist, 
e regards as manufactured by our educational system. They cut 
a poor figure in his estimate of the achievements of great inventors. 
Mr. Ham reminds us of Swift’s captain, who had a pretty scorn 
of “your Novids and Bluturcks and Omurs and stuff,” and 
however we reform our educational system, he thinks “ we shall 
still have our Tennysons and Longfellows and doctors of abstract 
philosophy.” This may well be, since education makes neither 
the poet nor the inventive genius, as Mr. Ham’s lavish extracts 
from the writings of Mr, Smiles conclusively show. That Mr. 
Ham is an American may be assumed from some curious state- 
ments as to English laws and customs, and from such strange and 
barbaric phrases as “ during the pendency.” It will be news to 
most Englishmen to learn it is still a proverb in this benighted 
land that “ it is safer to shoot a man than a hare.” 
- Among the numerous publications illustrative of the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, the first place is claimed by the volume 
of original articles authorized by the Royal Commission, entitled 
Her Majesty's Colonies (Clowes & Sons). These valuable and 
comprehensive papers are introduced by a luminous and eloquent 
chapter by Professor Seeley. The statistical information is of 
the fullest utility and brought down to date, while the comparative 
tables of home and colonial trade are models of concise and in- 
genious ‘arrangement. The literary matter presents an excellent 


(11) Mare le Nihiliste. Par Gontcharoff. Paris: Plon. 


abstract of history and a thorough elucidation of the growth ang 

resent resources of each individual colony. The book, indeed, 

so many aspects of interest, and is of such permanent value, 

it would be diffical icult to conceive a more worthy memorial of the 
Exhibition. 

From Messrs. Street & Co. we receive a nymber of small hand- 
books, each with a legible map, edited by Mr. James Bonwick, 
and entitled Climate and Health in Australasia. These little 
books supply practical information in a form most useful to 
settlers or invalids, and are accompanied by epitomes of the 
land laws of the five Australian colonies, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand. In each instance the topography of the various districts 
is skilfully presented and generalized, and the meteorology is care- 
fully compiled from trustworthy sources. Mr. Bonwick also edits 
The British Colonies and their Resources (Sampson Low & Co.), 
four handy little books designed to assist the settler in his choice 
of a new home. Mr. Douglas M. Gane’s experience of colonia} 
life is pleasantly recorded in New South Wales and Victoria in 
1885 (Sampson Low & Co.) The sketches of Australian towns 
are bright and lively in style, and the chapters on sport show 
some descriptive talent. (rtimpses of Maori Life, by Annie R. 
Butler (Religious Tract Society), is the chronicle of a visit to 
certain New Zealand mission stations, and affords not a little 
suggestive insight into the domestic life of the converted Maori. 


The new volume of the “Canterbury Poets” is a selection of 
The Poems of James Hogg, edited by Mrs. Garden (Walter Scott), 
Overwhelmed by the phenomenal production of two such poets as 
Burns and Hogg, the editor speaks of Scotland as “ a little island 
of the sea.” Burke's Speeches and Letters, in “ Morley’s Universal 
Library ” (Routledge & Sons) comprises the two speeches on Con- 
ciliation with America and two Letters on Trish Questions, 
Another reprint from Burke’s writings, On Irish Affairs (Dublin: 
Gill), is judiciously selected. From the mate Tract Society 
we receive Adventures in Mongolia, an abridgment of Mr, 
Gilmore’s Among the Mongols; Olives Story, by Mrs. O. F. 
Walton; the Life of Latimer, by the late Rev. R. Demaus, and 
The Wit and Wisdom of Thomas Fuller. These are all additions 
to the cheap and useful “ R. T. S. Library.” 


We have also received Lamb's Tales Shakspeare, in 
Routledge’s “ World Library”; Britons in Brittany, by G. H. F. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) ; Mrs. Brown on Home Rule (Routledge) ; 
Home Nursing, by Rachel A. Newman (W. & R. Chambers); 
Infant School Management, by Sarah J. Hale (Stanford), and The 
Wonders of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, a book of elementary 
astronomy, by Richard Russell (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Hart, 
83 Sournampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B, F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Saturpay Revitw ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The SaturDay Review may be obtained in Paris every Saturday 


of Mr. J. G. Fornerrncnam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, - 


and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for. 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 
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